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THE NEW PARTITION OF POLAND. 


t that sixteenth century of which the late events in 
Bulgaria so constantly make one think, men would not 
have been in any difficulty to interpret the strange conduct 
of Prince ALexanpER of Bulgaria. They would have said 
very confidently that the Czar’s instruments, finding their 
plot fail and afraid to make away with their victim, had 
secretly given him one of the poisons, then at least con- 
fidently believed in, which leave the bodily health appa- 
rently untouched, but enfeeble, perplex, and unman the 
mind. Certainly this would be a convenient, if an un- 
scientific, hypothesis. There are, indeed, some persons— 
determined to see through or round millstones at all 
hazards—who affect to understand and to defend the Prince. 
Less ingenious intellects can only see in his conduct perhaps 
nothing very unhuman, but certainly nothing that is not 
very unheroic. To reconcile the abdication with the return in 
any manner that does not sacrifice Prince ALEXANDER’s reputa- 
tion either for knowing his own mind or for being able to 
screw up his courage to the consequences of knowing it, is an 
impossible task, supposing the abdication itself to be sincere. 
if indeed it is merely a device to gain time, to stir up the 
Bulgarians to some unforgivable act that may compromise 
them hopelessly with Russia, or to allow differences between 
the Powers of which the Prince has some wind or hope to 
widen or deepen—then, if not a very commendable, it might 
not be an unintelligible, proceeding. But as it stands, 
and on the face of it, there is no getting out of a simple 
dilemma. If the Prince was not resolved to stick to his 
post to the last gasp, he had no business to return; if he 
returned, he should have made up his mind to stick to his 
post at all hazards. At Lemberg he had the choice of the 
road to Darmstadt and the road to Sofia, and no one could 
have blamed him if had chosen the former. When he chose 
Sofia, he should have made up his mind that the way to 
Darmstadt was closed. The extraordinary telegram to the 
Czar, the incomprehensible proceedings at Sofia, and the 
final abdication and Manifesto make at best a clumsy and 
theatrical trick—at worst an ignoble surrender. Russia is 
, not very likely to be awed by the Bulgarian Sobranje or 
by any Bulgarian Assembly, even if she had not, in all pro- 
bability, means of inducing any such Assembly to be quite 
submissive, nor will the Bulgarians, if they are wise, choose 
a third time a ruler who has once, if not twice, abdicated. 
Some newsmongers state that, after completing the surrender 
of Bulgaria to the Czar, Prince ALEXANDER intends to 
visit England. It is sincerely to be hoped that he will re- 
consider that intention. 

Nevertheless we are quite unable to see in the Bulgarian 
revolution, even after the untoward turn which it has 
taken, the reason that some excellent people see for imme- 
diate and doughty, but somewhat uncertain, deeds on Eng- 
land’s part. It is said that the conduct of Russia, and still 
more its success, is an insult to England. In one sense, no 
doubt, anything that is meant insultingly is an insult. A 
man may insult another by asking him to dinner, or by 
giving him a diamond-hilted sword. But this Cuamont- 

ike standard of injury has hardly been adopted in politics, 
and little as we wish that England should ever take insults 
tamely, we fail to see what immediate business she has in 
this quarrel. Prince ALEXANDER has forfeited the right to 
sympathy ; and if he had not forfeited it the most 

ting of Jingos would hardly suggest that England 
should go to war ‘Sed bes 


badly treated. Other ground for armed interference there 
is none. There was a time, and not so long ago, when it 
was quite worth England’s while and all but incumbent on 
her honour to fight, if need be, a War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession or a War of the French Revolution in defence of the 
integrity of the Turkish Empire. The moment was not 
taken ; and even if there were now in Europe anything to 
be called a Turkish Empire to fight for, the Surran, 
who should know best, does not seem to care about fighting 
for what there is. As for Bulgaria, what is Bulgaria? 
We might as well fight for Ejuxria or Utopia as for this 
rickety offspring of the folly of pedants and the knavery 
of politicians. England did what she could, or thought she 
could, to prevent its coming into existence; she is only 
formally responsible for the selection of its late or present 
ruler, and all her connexion with it is that last year, 
seeing that the Porte was unable or unwilling to look 
after its own affairs, England interfered to make the 
best of a bad business, most certainly not in her own in- 
terest. If a plebiscite of Bulgarians implored an English 
intervention to-morrow, we doubt whether it would be wise 
to grant it. Ifthe plans which alone can excuse the late 
violations of public decency on the part of the Three Empires 
are really on foot, it is dubious whether it is physically 
possible for England to prevent them. But she can do 
better, she can make them quite harmless to herself. The 
occupation of one of the North Aigean islands (Tenedos, 
Lemnos, or what other might seem best), and the forma- 
tion of a strong naval station there would effectually 
throttle both the Dardanelles and Salonica, and would be 
vainly objected to by Austria and Russia if they attempted 
any such partition of the mainland as is talkedof. It seems 
to be forgotten sometimes that, if England could not hope to 
meet the Three Empires on land, the Three Empires would 
have more than their work cut out to interfere with England 
by sea. 

It is not, therefore, on the Danube that England would 
be wise in acting vigorously, if vigorous action becomes 
necessary, or indeed on the Danube that she has any busi- 
ness at all, though she had much a few years ago. The 
various explanations of the singular part which Prince 
Bismarck is playing in this matter agree only in this—that 
he is determined not to assist Russia by arms. But he will 
not interfere with her, he will not even allow Austria 
{though every intelligent Austrian sees what a fatal bed- 
ellow his country would have in the proposed joint occu- 
pation of the Balkan Peninsula) to interfere; either be- 
cause he is so very much afraid of France, or because he is 
so very much afraid of Russia, or because he hopes to set 
Russia and England by the ears and so weaken both, or 
simply because, having won heavily in two great gambling 
operations, he wishes, not content with having made an 
Emperor in one sense, to faire Charlemagne in another, 
and not to risk his winnings. It is curious how 
uncomplimentary all these explanations are, and still 
more curious that the least eomplimentary of them are 
ut forward in quasi-inspired quarters. But if Prince 

ISMARCK chooses to let men think him afraid, it would 
be a most singular consequence that England, for fear 
of incurring the same charge, should be bound to play 
his game and plunge into the very quarrel which he is 
hoping to see engaged. No doubt if Prince ALEXANDER's 
preposterous phrase about the crown given by Russia is 
followed up by any attempt on Russia’s part to give it to 
some one else in violation of treaty, it may be necessary for 
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England to take grave steps. But those steps can hardly, 
unless the Porte shows itself in a very different frame of 
_ mind from that which it bas lately shown, be directed to- 
wards the Balkans or the Danube. It would be very much 
better to let the card castles of sham States which have been 
reared in that neighbourhood fall to pieces, or drop into 
the hands of the quickest and strongest grabber, than to 
interfere, arms in hand, for the restoration of a condition 
of things which was always condemned by sane politics 
and by the lessons of history sanely read. Some good folk, 
both in and out of Parliament, have been clamouring for 
“firm words” to be spoken by England at an unknown 
moment, to unknown persons, but we fear with by no means 
an unknown effect—that is to say, with no effect at all. 
The wise course, on the contrary, would be to say as few 
words as possible, to decline to countenance the intrusion of 
any Russian creature into the place which can neither be 
lawfully vacated nor filled without England’s consent, to 
allow the growing discontent in Austria and Germany at 
seeing two great civilized nations dragged at the chariot- 
wheel of a semi-barbarian State to grow, and to wait for the 
opportunity of striking, and striking hard. Bulgaria was 
never, and will probably never be, anything but a house 
built on the sand. We got very little good by endeavouring 
to shore it up last year, and we shall get less by trying to 
underpin it this. Fortunately for us the conduct both of 
the Porte and of Prince ALExanpDER has freed us from a 
shadow of liability either of the legal or the honourable kind, 
and when we wish to run some fresh risk there are plenty 
of worthier objects. 


THE “SPENDING DEPARTMENTS.” 


te discussions on the Navy and Army Estimates have 
already been long, but they have not been fruitful of 


much information. Mr. J. O’Connor has been able to make 


it perfectly clear that, in his opinion, more pork ought to be. 


bought in Ireland. He has said so again and again, and has 
extorted from Lord C. Berrsrorp a full explanation of how 
it is that the Admiralty buys so much pork in another 
market. The wrongs of Ireland in this case arise from the 
fact that an alien Government can get pig cheaper else- 
where. Dr. Tanyer, too, helps to spin out debate by nightly 
fighting with the Chairman of Committees or the SPEAKER 
for leave to assert that in his, Dr. TanneEr’s, opinion, naval 
and military doctors are the scum of their profession, A 
scribbler who lately published two volumes of spiteful per- 
sonalities about the pavy has given expression to the same 
opinion as Dr. Tanner, and it may interest that honourable 
member to learn that, according to this authority, the incom- 
petence and other faults of naval doctors are to be accounted 
for by the fact that they are commonly Irishmen. The 
release of Sir E. Reep from the trammels of office, and 
his fortunate escape from the rabid police at Cardiff, have 
of course some effect in enlivening discussion. He is now 
once more able to point out how speedy ruin is going to over- 
take this country because of those defects in the navy which 
existed before, and have revived since he held a subordinate 
place in Mr. Guapstonr’s nonentity Administration, though 
they were suspended during that happy period. So it must 
be supposed at least, for Sir E. Reep said nothing about 
them then. Dealers in Irish pork must be interested in 
Mr. J. O’Coxnor, and Dr. Tanner doubtless has a pro- 
fessional audience, while Sir E. Reep cannot inform the 
world too often or in too many ways that the navy has been 
going to the devil since he ceased to be officially connected 
with it. Still these things, and others like them, which 
make up the bulk of the talk over the Estimates, become 
tiresome to the ignorant general public, which is not sufli- 
ciently interested in this kind of biographical matter. 

_ Mr. W. H. Surrn’s announcement that a Commission is 
to be appointed “ to inquire into the complaint which has 
“been made within the last five years as to patterns in 
“ warlike stores,” and the promise that in future the 
Admiralty shall get its own , are matters of a very 
different kind. Both touch the interests of the services 
very closely. The. ArrorNEY-GENERAL has explained why 
the Ministry has not been able to act on Colonel Hopsr’s 
charges, and the reason given is one which need cause no 
surprise. Colonel Horr, like a great many other people, 
has apparently taken his opinion that such and such a 
thing has been the case as proof that it has happened. Find- 
ing himself unable to account for certain doings in the War 
Office on any other grounds than the prevalence of corrup- 
tion, he has jumped to the conclusion that corruption 


existed. This, however, is not what Law Officers consider 
evidence, and so they have naturally been compelled to 
advise the Secretary of Strate for War that there was no 
case. Mr. W. H. Sarria has, therefore, not been able, even 
if he had the wish, to proceed further in that direction. 
Colonel Hope's final attempt to secure a hearing, which 
took the strange form of asserting that his papers must 
have been edited by’subordinate officials béfore being sub- 
mitted to the Law Officers, has brought on him what is in 
fact a severe, though courteous, rebuke from the ArroRNEY- 
GevyeraL. Sir Ricnarp WepsteEr assures the Colonel that 
he has seen all the papers, and has found them full of vague 
assertions that something indefinite had been done by some- 
body unnamed. This sort of thing does not amount to a 
“ specific charge,” and it is plain that the Colonel has no 
clear apprehension of what the words mean. In common 
with many laymen, and most women, he cannot understand 
that an honest belief of his own is not evidence as to the 
acts of other people. The breakdown of Colonel Horr’s 
accusation—if it must be now taken for granted that it 
has broken down—shows how dangerous it would have been 
to rest the demand for an inquiry into the condition of the 
services on the charge of individual corruption. For the 
rest, the disappearance of this charge does not in the least. 
affect the question whether or not there is ground for 
inquiry into the working of the “ Spending Departments.” 
Bad work is done, and there must be some reason for it. 
That reason is not corruption, it seems, and we are very 
glad to hear it; but this being so, it becomes all the more 
necessary to inquire what the explanation really is. Some 
cause goes to the producing of every effect, and, with the 
bad guns and so forth before us, we want to know whom 
we have to thank for them. The Report of the Committee 
which has been inquiring into the Collingwood’s guns is ab- 
solutely comic. This body,which contains, as everybody knows, 
some members who are themselves answerable for much of 
the work done in Woolwich, has solemnly, and apparently 
without the faintest idea of the absurdity of the thing, 
reported thatthe gun was a bad gun because it had several 
defects, any one of which would be enough to condemn it. 
It was made of ill-chosen metals, and these metals had been 
badly handled, and the design of the gun was so imbecile 
that, even if there had been no fault in the material, it 
would have burst all the same. Incidentally the Com- 
mittee make a statement about the way in which the 
Ordnance Department does its work, which is nearly the 
most damaging thing said about it yet. The third reason 
given for the accident on board the Collingwood was that 
the gun had, in fact, been flawed when it was being proved, 
and was supplied to the navy in that state. Now, if this 
do»s not amount to crassa iynorantia and prava negligentia 
the words have no meaning. It is a finished picture of 
gross incompetence and carelessness. How it is that such 
things are possible is certainly one of those “subjects 
“which might be interesting and of importance to the 
“country,” as Mr. Surrn says, and which were not re- 
ferred to the Committee of Investigation appointed by the 
late Secretary of State for War. Whether it will be included 
in the reference to Mr. Surtn’s own “Committee or small 
“« Commission ” is not by any means clear. This body, which 
is to have as far as possible 2 judicial character, and is not 
to include any departmental officer, may no doubt be made 
very useful indeed. A small Commission, with at least one 
good legal head in it, would be as satisfactory an instrument 
of investigation as could be found. Properly armed, and 
allowed a sufficient latitude, it would no doubt be very 
capable of getiing at the truth “as to the state of affairs at 
“the present time and during the last five years.” The 
question is whether it will be properly armed and allowed a 
sufficient latitude. 

Mr. Sartn’s language is anything but satisfactory on this 
point. Witha great profusion of words he contrived to 
leave the extent of the reference to the Commission in some 
doubt. It is to inquire into the system under which 
patterns of stores are accepted and stores passed into the 
service, and it is to have the widest discretion as to what 
stores. With a very little extension, of course, this might 
be made to include the whole working of the supply depart- 
ments. You cannot find out what system a thing is bought 
on, and what is done with it, till it is actually in the hands 
of the man who is to use it, without pretty thorough 
investigation. On the other hand, it may mean very little. 
If the Committee is simply to ask Government clerks how 
they buy, and to hear heads of departments telling 
how their subordinates work, and is then to make a few 
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general observations, things will not be much advanced. 
Although Mr. Smrru talked of giving his Committee a 
pea character, he apparently does not mean that it is to 

empowered to compel the attendance of witnesses and 
impose oaths. It is not to be a. Royal Commission, and 
cannot have the powers of one. But that being so, it will 
be confined almost entirely to what it can learn from Go- 
vernment servants. On the whole, great things must not 
be hastily expected from Mr. Saurrn’s “little Commission.” 
The announcement that the navy is in future to have an 
Ordnance Department of its own has caused some intelli- 
aa satisfaction among naval members, and has apparently 

mn accepted as an improvement by everybody. As the 
formation of a Naval Ordnance Department will necessarily 
entail the creation of some new posts, and as there is a good 
deal of human nature in the navy, the pleasure of the naval 
members is easily explicable. The general satisfaction is 
less easy to understand. Naval officers are not necessarily 
better founders or chemists than military officers, and 
Woolwich will make the guns as before, only it will be 
under other orders. Now the contention is that Woolwich 
does not know how to make guns; and, if that is so, how 
shall we be any better off? 


THE SPEAKER'S AUTHORITY. 


_— importance of the SpeaKEr’s office increases with 
its difficulty. Until lately the House of Commons took 
pride in the universal deference which its members paid 
to their own chosen representative. Tact, good temper, 
dignity of demeanour, and familiar acquaintance with the 
forms of the House sufficed for the performance of duties 
which presented no extraordinary difficulty. Mr. Saaw 
Lerevre—who still survives in honoured old age, and who 
was for many years one of the ablest occupants of the Chair 
—can perhaps scarcely recollect an instance of collision 
between himself and any Parliamentary mutineer. His 
successor, Mr. Evetyn Denison, though he was some- 
what less successful as Speaker, still enjoyed the benefit of 
traditions dating from a better Parliamentary age. Mr. 
Branp was the first Speaker who found it necessary to resort 
to vigorous measures for the preservation of order. Veteran 
members had scarcely been aware in their early experience 
of the value of voluntary and almost unconscious obedience 
to established rules. The Standing Orders and the un- 
written customs of the House of Commons had been 
sufficient for their purpose as long as they were universally 
accepted in spirit as in letter. Waste of time and in- 
terruption of business were rendered possible by the text of 
the rules ; but abuse of privileges would have been generally 
reprobated, and, although it may have been attempted in 
isolated cases, it had never become deliberate and systematic. 
The Speaker could invariably count on the support of the 
great parties, and especially of the leaders, if he found it 
necessary to check occasional irregularity. 

The Irish Home Rule members, under the guidance of 
Mr. ParnELL, were not the only offenders against Parlia- 
mentary convenience and decorum ; but they stood alone in 
their avowed resolution to render the prosecution of Parlia- 
mentary business impossible, as long as their demands were 
not conceded. On some occasions one of their number 
occupied a whole sitting by reading extracts from Blue- 
books. Twice or thrice the malcontents compelled the great 
majority of the House to sit up through the night, or to 
arrange for the appearance of relays of members to prevent 
@ surprise, It was evidently necessary to provide by 
additional legislation on procedure for the oapproasce of 
obstructive abuses ; and it happened that other changes had 
materially impeded the transaction of business. As the 
House of Commons became more democratic, it interfered 
with the details of administration in a degree previously 
unknown, and it also affected to exercise habitual control 
over foreign affairs. The questions which were nightly 
addressed to Ministers and the official answers occupied 
large portions of time; and the number of members who 
wishel | to take part in debate constantly increased. The 
Standing Orders which had been found sufficient when 
political conflicts were confined to the leaders on either side 
were not always applicable to battles of the rank and file. 
Sometimes English and Scotch members followed the bad ex- 
ample of the Irish Nationalists by speaking against time, for 
the express purpose of impeding the policy of their opponents. 
Mr. Branp found it nece: to take a more active part 
than his predecessors ; but, as long as obstructive members 


conformed to the rules of debate, the Speaker could do little 
to remove the impediments to legislation. 

Three years ago Mr. GuapsTone devoted a special autumn 
Session to the reform of the procedure of the House of 
Commons. The evil which he proposed to remedy consisted 
chiefly in the contumacious behaviour of small sections of 
the House, and especially of Mr. Parne.t’s followers; but 
it soon appeared that Mr. GLapsTone was more anxious to 
weaken the regular Opposition than to deal with professed 
obstruction. All his proposals were adopted in substance, 
and it is not altogether his fault that the mischief has not 
been effectually abated. It is, in truth, almost impossible 
to maintain discipline by any rules which are not, for the 
most part, observed in loyalty and good faith. It has often 
been said that the most ingeniously formed Constitution 
may come toa deadlock, and government by a Parliamentary 
majority is equally liable to interruption. Mr. Guapstone 
has repeatedly expressed his dissatisfaction with the result 
of his own measures for the reform of procedure, and a new 
scheme will be introduced, and probably passed, when the 
House of Commons is at leisure to attend to practical 
business. It is understood that the action of Lord 
Hartineton’s Committee on Procedure which sat during 
the Session of the late Parliament was on the whole 
harmonious, and the present Government will bring for- 
ward the n resolutions for giving effect to the 
Report. No change in the Standing Orders is likely to pre- 
vent the recurrence of such a scandal as the recent debate 
on the Address, and on the various amendments which have 
been proposed. For three or four weeks the Opposition has 
talked incessantly for the sake of talking, or of impeding the 
administration of public affairs. Perhaps the offenders have 
found a reward for their exertions in cementing the hetero- 
geneous alliance between the English and Irish sections of 
Mr. Guapstonr’s party. The exchange of amenities be- 
tween Sir Witutiam Harcourt and the followers of Mr. 
ParneELt has been accompanied by the adoption on the front 
Opposition bench of Home Rule tactics. 

Englishmen of the last generation often boasted of the 
contrast between the paternal authority of the Speaker and 
the vigorous despotism which was exercised by the Presi- 
dents of foreign Assemblies. In the French Chamber during 
the reign of Louis Puitipre, M. Dupin was especially cele- 
brated for the epigrammatic neatness of his incessant re- 
bukes to Deputies who deviated from established order to 
the right hand or to the left. His censures naturally pro- 
voked angry protests; and it was as victims of his own 
superior powers of invective and sarcasm that the Presi- 
dent of the Chamber dealt with ambitious orators, and more 
especially with members of the Opposition. The House of 
Commons would have resented a similar display of contro- 
versial ability by the Speaker. All parties vied in respect 
for his position and for the decisions which were rarely re- 
quired. It was understood that he could in case of need 
make use of formidable weapons; but his thunderbolts had 
been kept from time immemorial in some remote and mys- 
terious storehouse. It had become a standing jest that the 
Speaker would in extraordinary cases actually name a 
member, and that one incumbent of the office had been 
respectfully asked what would be the consequences of so 
terrible a measure. The reply, according to the legend, was 
“ Heaven only knows!” o rebel had any time furnished 
an opportunity for the application of the extreme penalty. 
There was no doubt that a dispassionate and benevolent 
dignitary fitly represented the time-honoured institution of 
the House of Commons. The Speaker, or mouthpiece, of a 
great national Assembly ought not to speak for or against 
any one of its sections. The more contentious character 
which is now thrust on the holder of the office represents a 
degeneracy in the House itself. 

Mr. Peet is thought by those who are qualified to judge 
to have proved fully equal to the discharge both of his 
ceremonial and of his more active duties. The only objection 
which could be taken to his appointment was that, like Mr. 
Brann, he had been an official Whip ; but it was also known 
that he had never been a bitter partisan. Though he had 
not been prominent in debate, he was generally respected, 
and his hereditary claims were not forgotten. It was said 
by members of long experience that the speech in which 
Mr. Peet returned thanks to the House for his first election 
as Speaker could not have been surpassed by his father. 
His short tenure of the Chair has already supplied him 
with experi of three Parliaments and of two electoral 
Constitutions. Eighty-six Irish Nationalists, instead of five- 


and-twenty or thirty, now defy the rules of the House, and 
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on occasion the authority of the Speaker ; and the Liberal 
leader with the majority of his party is closely allied with 
Mr. Parnett. Mr. Peet at once assumed the censorship 
which had first been exercised by his immediate predecessor. 
The Speaker now habitually watches and checks the digres- 
sions from the subject of debate which would otherwise 
become more and more frequent. Scarcely an evening 
passes in which some orator is not reminded that he is 
deviating into irrelevant topics, or that he has otherwise 
infringed the rules of debate. In case of disobedience the 
Speaker never fails to vindicate his authority ; and he also 
restrains as far as possible the violence of ill-bred members. 
The objects of his reproof are naturally ill satisfied with a 
superior control which was unknown because it was unne- 
cessary in the Parliaments of twenty or thirty years ago. 
The most frequent offenders are, as might be expected, 
loudest in their remonstrances, and some agitators already 
threaten the Speaker with deposition when an opportunity 
occurs. It is impossible to foresee the changes which may 
take place in the balance of parties; but if the issue were 
now raised the Speaker would be supported by an over- 
whelming majority. Even new members understand that a 
vigorous control over debate is indispensable, and almost all 
would acknowledge that Mr. Pre. is as courteous as he is 
firm. Newspaper attacks will scarcely increase the popu- 
larity of the factions from which they proceed. 


MR. SAMUEL MORLEY. 


TL would be a pity if the somewhat extravagant laudation 
bestowed by political and sectarian sympathizers on the 
late Mr. Samvet Mortry obscured in any way the credit 
justly due to him. Ever since the days of “awful Meap 
“and charming Bates”—innocently condemned by the ex- 
cellent Dr. Warts, with others of their kind, to everlasting 
ridicule in sounding Pindarics—English Dissenters have 
been given to these disproportionate eulogies. But Mr. 
Samvet Mor ey, though not in any sense a great man, was 
in many senses an exceedingly good and useful member of 
society. It was his misfortune that he was by birth, breed- 
ing, and perhaps character, confined within the narrow 
bounds of political Dissent on one side of his public action. 
On that side he displayed little ability and less judgment, 
though he had the good sense to refuse a peerage. It 
would be cruel to insist at this moment on the exquisitely 
ludicrous incidents of his temporary and soon repented 
patronage of Mr. Brapiaucn ; but it is to his credit that, 
after having “in the heat of the moment” forgotten 
the fact that he was a man of sincere religion and piety, 
he made the best amends he could, and stuck to his new 

sition, despite all the efforts that were used to draw 

im from it. It was unfortunate that at a later period 
his honourable name was to some extent enlisted on the 
side of the most disgusting scheme of newspaper charlatanry 
that was ever devised to catch a dirty penny. But these are 
the sorrowful chances to which men of more heart than 
brains are always liable, especially when disadvantages of 
education and society have prevented them from receiving 
the best training. 

Besides, it ought never to be forgotten that he 
in the amplest manner that charity which (however scholars 
and theologians may condemn the interpretation as in- 
correct and vulgar) is still regarded as the charity that 
covereth a multitude of sins. It is probable that, eminently 
English as is the institution of the subscription, no English- 
man of large means contributed of his wealth so abundantly 
to philanthropic objects as Mr. Mortry. “ Ask,” said a 
person once who knew him well, “ask Sam Mortey for a 
“ twenty-pound note for no matter what, provided he does 
“ not think the object wrong, and you are pretty certain to 
“ get it.” It is fair to add that his philanthropy was by no 
means limited to mere money gifts, and that he was equally 
lavish of his time and his faculty for business and organiza- 
tion. But there is no doubt that his ever-open purse gave 
him his chief claim to position. It has been for some 
time thé custom to condemn indiscriminate almsgiving—a 
condemnation which no doubt sounds well, but which is 
open to not a few exceptions. The old scholastic warning 
against “ the easier reading” seems to come in; and some 
persons with a trick of remembering vain and light literature 
may think of THackeEray’s, or rather Macryn’s, “ people 
“who tell you that it is bad taste to give champagne ; 
“ Teneriffe being such superior drinking.” But Mr. Samven 
Mor.ey was never accused of indiscriminate almsgiving ; he 


was only known not to exercise the Sir WiiFrip- Lawson-like 
discrimination which makes up its mind beforehand not to 
give. Such liberality as his has many excellent points about 
it. It is approved by Christianity; and it is utterly con- 
demned by Socialism. Nothing makes the Socialist, espe- 
cially the Continental Sociaiist, more wild than charity, 
which he justly recognizes as not merely a safeguard of 
capital, but a strong argument for its existence and pre- 
servation. No doubt the whole course of the moderr 
legislation and the fashionable politics of late years has 
tended to restrict the flow of charity. Men who are 
threatened with confiscation are not likely to be in a giving 
mood. But there is still plenty of liberality in England, 
and Mr. Morey was an eminent representative of it. He 
never, it may be, heard the Offertory of the Church read. 
But he showed in ail his life that he knew and reverenced 


the precepts of which it is composed. 


THE TRADE-UNIONS CONGRESS, 


OME of the Trade-Unions delegates at Hull had pre- 
viously attended the International Congress at Paris. 
Mr. Mawpestey, Chairman of the Parliamentary Committee, 
expressed the opinion that Continental workmen were be- 
coming more practical and less anarchical than in former 
times. He quoted in support of his statement the acquiescence 
of the French delegates in the claim of their English 
colleagues to manage their own affairs. It seems that the 
acceptance by Mr. Broapuurst of office in Mr. GLapstone's 
Government appeared to the foreign artisans a dereliction. 
of their favourite principles, but having ascertained that the 
appointment had been popular with English workmen, the 
French Socialists were prudent enough to abstain from an 
immediate rupture. They must have been additionally 
shocked if they learned that the present Government has 
declined to revoke the creation by Mr. Munpe.ia of a new 
office, to which he nominated another well-known Trade- 
Union leader. It is not to be regretted that English 
associations of workmen have hitherto found it impossible 
to organize a world-wide combination against the interests 
of all other classes. The capitalist, who is denounced in 
Continental workshops as the enemy of the human race, is 
still tolerated in England as a necessary evil. The Trade- 
Unions and the Parliamentary Committee, which may 
perhaps be considered as their governing body, are regarded 
even by unfriendly critics with the respect which attends 
the possession of social and political power. It would be a 
waste of time to discuss the expediency of an institution 
which will in any case continue to exist. The Unions have 
long since established a right, which was once disputed, to 
combine for the promotion of their own real or supposed 
advantage. The corporate selfishness which they candidly 
profess is justifiable as far as it is enlightened, but some 
of the doctrines which they most cherish are intrinsically 
unsound. 

The President of the Parliamentary Committee, in his 
opening address, reproduced some of the fallacies which 
seem to be an irremovable part of the Trade-Unions creed. 
In opposition to the theory that the depression of trade 
proceeds from over-production, Mr. Mawpestey held that 
manufacturers and workmen were not producing too much, 
but that they were producing it by too few hands. The 
remedy was, in Mr. Mawpes.ey’s opinion, that the hours of 
labour should be shortened. In other words, competition 
with foreign producers is to be made more effective by the 
creation of an artificial dearth. Exactly the same panacea 
is frequently recommended by agrarian reformers. Petty 
culture or spade-husbandry would, as they contend, largely 
increase the amount of labour which would be represented 
by a given quantity of agricultural produce. The rural 
population would be multiplied three or fourfold, and the 
workmen of the towns would be relieved from the presence 
of rivals in industrial occupations. The unemployed, as 
Mr. Mawpestey truly observes, cannot become customers 
as long as they are not in the receipt of wages. More 
labourers on the land, more artisans in factories and forges, 
and less use of machinery would create additional markets 
for useful products, while at the same time industrial dis- 
tress would be permanently abolished. The proposal of 
short hours of work to be adopted for the express purpose 
of increasing the number of workmen goes far to justi‘y 
some of the criticisms on Trade-Unions which are most re- 
sented by their advocates. One of their leaders lately 
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threatened to call attention in his place in Parliament to a 
statement to the effect that the Unions strove to prevent 
the best workmen from taking advantage of their superior 
skill, The President of the Parliamentary Committee de- 
liberately confirms the justice of the charge when he pro- 
poses that the hours of labour should be restricted for the 
advantage of the less fortunate or less able workmen. 
Political economy, according to the old and orthodox de- 
finition, is the science of the creation and distribution of 
wealth. It is evident that its two subjects are stated in 
their proper order, inasmuch as accumulation is the indis- 
nsable condition of subsequent distribution. Trade- 
Unions in their own supposed interest, and Socialists and 
miscuous declaimers in promotion of their various theories, 


almost always invert the natural sequence by insisting on an _ 


arbitrary partition of the profits which must first be realized. 
Trade-Unionists could not be blamed for confining their 
attention to securing advantages for themselves, if only 
their calculations were sound ; but they ought not to forget 
that consumers cannot consent to be wholly sacrificed to 
producers. It may be taken for granted that the President 
of the Trade-Unions Parliamentary Committee has no inten- 
tion of advising the delegates to reduce the wages of them- 
selves or their constituents. When be urges an increase in 
the number of partners in the wage-fund, he assumes that 
the general community will bear the loss in the form of an 
increase of prices. Mr. Mawnestry is probably too well 
informed to oppose improvements in machinery ; but if he 
could make labour dearer or less efficient he would have 
achieved an equivalent result, nor indeed does he conceal 
his dislike of mechanical improvements. The utility of 
machinery consists exclusively in superseding a certain 
amount of labour, and Mr. MawpeEsLey proposes to render 
necessary the employment of an additional number of hands. 
The projectors who would apply the same operation to 
agriculture also concern themselves with distribution with- 
out regard to the effect of their schemes on the creation of 
wealth. Drills and mowing-machines, and a hundred other 
ingenious contrivances, are invented and constructed for the 


sole purpose of displacing a greater or less amount of | 
manual labour. The object of many professed land reformers | 


is to reverse the process by employing the greatest possible 
number of labourers or occupiers in the production of the 
smallest possible results. It is evident that any superfluous 
labour is absolutely wasted, and that it would be as cheap to 
maintain unemployed workmen in idleness as to provide 
them with artificial labour. The moral and social objections 
to such an alternative might be serious; but the economical 
proposition is demonstrably true. 

The Resolutions which are prepared by the managers 
for the consideration of the Congress are often amended 
and sometimes, though rarely, rejected. One clause of the 
programme was certain of approval, though probably 


scarcely one member of the Congress attached to the words — 
a definite meaning. Not for the first time the Congress was — 


invited to declare that the land laws require reform, though 
the defects which are assumed to exist and the remedies 
sug, are in the highest degree vague and obscure. 
Many of the members probably believe that there is a law 
of primogeniture which, in some undefined manner, pre- 
vents the acquisition of small freeholds by working occu- 
piers. It is remarkable that urban mechanics should find a 
grievance in the tenure of land, as it would be impossible 
for them to combine the cultivation of the soil with their 
regular occupations. Agitators and theorists seem to have 
persuaded them that they would be relieved from the 
pressure of population which may lead to lower wages if a 


certain number of their present competitors could be rele- | 
gated to the land. There is no difficulty in trying the | 


experiment without the smallest change in the laws affect- 
ing land. A large part of the soil in almost every county 
in Great Britain is at this time offered for sale, and nothing 
prevents the formation of companies on. the principle of 
Building Societies for the purchase of land in large quan- 
tities and of re-sale to small farmers. One Society formed 
for the purpose has, in the course of a twelvemonth, at- 
tained fair success; and its promoters were violently 
attacked by agrarian demagogues, probably because they 
proved that a standing grievance was altogether imaginary. 
it is to be regretted that the acute leaders of the Trade- 
Unions should countenance a baseless agitation. In almost 
every part of the Continent. and in the United States 
migration from the rural districts to the towns is, as in 
England, constantly increasing. The professed object of 


gratuitous transfer of landed property from the legitimate 
owners to wrongful dispossessors. 

The Congress, not unwisely, devotes a part of its attack 
to co-operation. The Co-operative Associations in Lan- 
cashire have proved the advantages of this system as it 
applies to distribution. It is said that their collective 
capital amounts to twenty millions ; and the Societies some- 
times complain that they are embarrassed by the amount of 
their accumulations. The success of productive co-opera- 
tion is still doubtful, after experiments lasting through many 
years. The numerous cotton mills which are owned, prin- 
cipally in small shares, by workers in factories, are subject 
to grave difficulties in seasons of depression ; and at all 
times they tend to become undistinguishable from ordinary 
joint-stock companies. In some cases, which are naturally 
| quoted as typical by the advocates of the plan, co-operative 
undertakings have attained a certain degree of prosperity ; 
_ but both in England and on the Continent comparatively 
_ little progress has hitherto been made. There is an un- 
| avoidable difficulty in reconciling the interests of the share- 
holders with those of the workmen ; and it is impossible 
to secure the identity of the two classes; but the promoters 
of co-operation have not yet begun to despair. It would 
tend to the abolition of trade contests if the majority of 
workmen were also capitalists, and therefore as much in- 
terested in the economical management of business as in the 
maintenance of a high rate of wages. The Co-operative 
Societies have a Congress of their own, at which their prin- 
ciples are periodically explained and defended, Their 
doctrines have not yet been accepted by the Trade-Unions, 
and there are perhaps not suflicient materials for forming a 
competent judgment on the questions in dispute. 


STORIES, CRIMES, AND ARRESTS, 


farce question how far popular literature may influence 
conduct is an interesting one on varions grounds, As 
everybody knows, a very considerable outcry has been raised 
at times over the alleged immoral influence of this or the 
other play or story. Many very respectable people held 
_ the opinion that Zhe Beggar’s Opera and Scui.uEr’s Robbers 
| helped to recruit the road, and they have been laughed at 
_ for their belief. The laughers had a very good case against 
_the timid persons who raised an outcry over these works ; 
for the young man who could have been made a highway- 
man by Gay or a brigand by ScuiLteR would have been 
inflicted by nature with such a predisposition to crime that 
the intervention of a poet must have been quite unnecessary. 
As a general rule, too, the lover of literature must feel not 
a little indignant when he finds good poetry made respon- 
sible for the crimes and follies of rascals who have motive 
enough to do wrong in their native hatred of industry 
and desire for other people’s money. It is hard to believe 
that any man bad enough to commit a cruel murder or 
a merely ignoble theft would be capable of being in- 
fluenced at all by really good literature. But there is a 
great deal of literature which is not really good, though 
it may sometimes be clever enough, in the world, and 
that must, as far as it has any influence at all, work 
for the very reverse of righteousness. Our own penny- 
dreadfuls are very commonly found in the hands of the 
youthful thief, and if they do not do more harm it is doubt- 
less because of their extreme dulness. Just at present 
France is supplying the world with excellent texts for 
dissertations on the bad influence of unwholesome literature 
in little things, and also in big. Frenchmen are being 
continually told that their country is overrun by German 
spies. It is an article of belief with all of them, apparently, 
that German generals are lurking about in every corner, 
Now, whether it is a consequence of this or a cause is. 
perhaps doubtful, but it is certain that there is a perfect 
mania for finding spies in France, which is not less violent, 
though a good deal less serious in its results, than the 
mania for finding witches. A very much graver thing is 
the sanguinary tone of so much French story-writing. 
There is an obvious love of describing brutality for its own 
sake, and laboriously inventing the details of hideous 
murders. Along with this criminal fiction there is a 

development of crime which is almost unparalleled, and it 

is impossible not to see a connexion between the two, 

Some time ago it was calculated that in one month 


murders had been committed, or at least attempted, at the 
rate of rather more than one a day. Since then the record 


the Union leaders could only be obtained, if at all, by the | has been well kept up. One assassination follows another, 
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and they are adorned with a degree of art which seems to 
indicate the existence in the mind of the murderer of a 
certain feeling of emulation. Whenever a ruflian makes his 
mind up now to kill his mistress, he seems to cast about for 
the most striking and public way of doing it, as if he wished 
to see whether he or the author of the last tale of horror 
had the livelier imagination. 

At present the murderers have rather the better of the 
race, It is a bold thing to say, but we really think that 
the murderer Bianc has beaten the record. His crime is 
almost unique for pertinacious brutality, and a certain 
theatrical swagger. The man was a ruflian in the proper 
historic sense of the term. His trade is described in French 
by a word which the Senate some time ago refused to allow 
to be pronounced in its hearing, on the ground that it was 
unfit to be used before so august a body. Some time ago 
he fixed upon a woman of the name of Lia Hiririer as 
likely to be useful to him in his business, She refused, and 
finding that she would be an unprofitable mistress, he beat 
and robbed her. He was sent to prison for this offence, 
and on coming out he set about murdering her, since 
he could not make a victim of her in a more lucrative 
way. After a failure or two, he contrived to force his 
way into her room and then cut her head off with a 
sheath knife. After execution he thought fit to make a 
public demonstration, and with that object he exhibited her 
head out of the window by tying it to the handle of the 
shutter. Then, to complete the scene, he committed suicide. 
Now here is what may be called a literary crime of the 
penny-dreadful kind in great perfection. It has not asingle 
redeeming feature, and was obviously done with an eye to 
effect. Buanc was not satisfied with killing the woman. 
He was resolved to produce a great impression, and he 
chose his means with considerable judgment. He knew he 
had his public, and knew how to please it. There is no 


- abuse of ingenuity in taking such a crime as this to be evi- 


dence of the existence of a quite abnormal amount of callous 
brutality in a people. A brute of the stamp of Bianc 
might have committed the murder in any country; but, 
unless he lived in a community which took a sort of 
artistic pleasure in the way killing is done, he would not 
have snrrounded it with so many showy details. He 
must nave been encouraged by knowing that he would 
be half forgiven for his wickedness for the sake of the 
—s excitement. It is true that he did not live to 


‘profit by his renown, but many suicides have been known 


to choose a particularly showy way of going out of the 
world, because it consoled them to know that they would 
be talked about. The shooting of M. Atpert DureuTRELLE 
by the gendarme Canis is a more commonplace affair, but 
it has some features which are peculiarly French. Accord- 
ing to the story of the. only eyewitness, M. DureurRrELLE 
concluded that Canis must be a criminal because he 
found him crouching among some trees at the roadside and 
violently assaulted him. The gendarme, either in anger or 
fear, shot him on the spot. It is easy enough to guess at 
what lies behind that not very probable story, and it will 
appear in the trial. In the meantime the most curious part 
of the business is the difficulty there seems to be in getting 
any trial. Canis has not been arrested yet, though he is 
known and does not deny the charge, because the autho- 
rities cannot decide whether he ought to be tried by a civil 
ora military tribunal. A more discreditable difficulty can 
hardly be imagined. It may seem incredible that the law 
has not provided for a case of the kind. Whether the doubt 
is justified or not, it is a curious comment on the boasted 
perfection of the French administrative machinery that 
there is a body of armed men in the country who are 
apparently subject to no known criminal jurisdiction. The 
explanation of the absurdity is probably to be found in the 
old French habit of keeping the servants of the Government 
as much as possible apart from the mass of the community, 
but in former times the administration would have known 
how to act in the face of an unexpected difficulty. That it 
should now stand hesitating and doubting whether it can 
arrest a policeman who certainly committed man- 
slaughter, and perhaps murder, is an astonishing proof of 
that weakening of the machinery for dealing with crime 
which has been one of the most conspicuous changes intro- 
duced under, if not by, the Third Republic. 

The spy-hunting mania is a less serious affair than the fright- 
ful extension of crime in France. Except for the individuals 
who are annoyed by it, the whole thing is rather absurd 
than otherwise. To people who are not touched with the 
craze, the wonder is that anybody should think that the 


employment of spies in time of peace was other than a use- 
less expense. The force of every navy and army in Europe 
is to be learnt from the published reports of the Govern- 
ments. There is nothing in the face of any country which 
cannot be learnt with the greatest ease by anybody who can 
buy an Ordnance Survey map. If the Germans were found 
to be better supplied with maps in the late war than the 
French, it was because they had taken the trouble to study, 
copy, and reproduce native originals which had in all pro- 
bability been bought in shops. Now and then it may be 
useful to obtain plans of fortifications ; but even that can- 
not often be necessary. In nine cases out of ten a com- 
petent engineer who knows that there is a fort at a certain 
place would be able to tell what it must be by simply 
reflecting on what he would do if set to build one there 
himself. The French, however, are of another opinion. 
They are firmly persuaded that in some mysterious way the 
Germans half-won the war by industriously poking about 
in holes and corners before it began, accordingly they are on 
the outlook for spies to a quite absurd extent, The arrest 
of a harmless Saxon tourist at Belfort is an ordinary instance 
of the mania, and the reported stoppage of Mr. Farren’s 
yacht at Perros Guirec is an instance extraordinary. In 
this last case some douanier, who had perhaps been brooding 
on the responsible position of a Government official sur- 
rounded by foreigners spying out the barrenness of the 
land, seems to have been utterly upset by the sight of a ship 
full of people looking at things in general. His excitement 
has had unpleasant consequences for Mr. Farren and his 
party, who have narrowly escaped a journey in a prison 
van and have been detained for days at a small Breton 
seaport. Welsh patriots will perhaps be gratified to hear 
that the presence of Welsh-speaking sailors on board the 
yacht was considered proof positive that she could not be 
English. Mr. Farren may be less pleased with the con- 
sequences of an interesting survival. There is a double 
moral in the story—one for the French, the other for the 
English. The Frenchman may learn from it that if you act 
on impossible stories about useless intrigues you are very 
likely to make a fool of yourself. The English should be 
instructed by it as to the wisdom of keeping out of the way 
of French officials till they are in a saner frame of mind. 


THE CURRENCY COMMISSION, 


T is gratifying in these contentious days to be able to 
record at least one administrative act on the part of a 
Government with which even the most captious of Opposi- 
tions would be puzzled to find fault. Nothing, it is true, 
could be more completely unconnected with party interests 
than the particular question with which Ministers have in this 
case been dealing ; but that is by no means a complete secu- 
rity against the intrusion of party spirit. As much might 
have been said, or at any rate ought to have been capable of 
being said, of the inquiry into the depression of trade; yet 
the petty political jealousies which that project aroused in 
the bosoms of a certain school of politicians can hardly have 
been forgotten. No effect of this kind, however, has been 
produced thus far by the appointment of the Currency Com- 
mission, even though Mr. CHAMBERLAIN accepts a seat on it 
at the hands of a Tory Government. Will Mr. LasoucwEre 
or Mr. ILurnewortH “oblige”? Or are the nominations to 
the Commission recognized even by the most atrabilious of 
Radicals (alas ! that we should now have to reckon the senior 
member for Northampton among this class) as absolutely un- 
exceptionable? It is undoubtedly true that a list more diffi- 
cult to add to or to take away from with advantage has 
seldom, if ever, been drawn up. With Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
are associated Mr. ArtHur Batrour, as Chairman, Mr. 
Leronarp Courtney, Mr. Lionet Conen, Mr. 
and Sic Jonny Lussock as representatives of the Parlia- 
mentary element on the Commission ; while its official and 
departmental constituents are provided for in the persons 
of Mr. Barsour, Secretary to the Government of India 
Department of Finance and Commerce; Mr. Brncu, 
Director of the Bank of England; Sir Tuomas Farrer ; 
Mr. Fremantiz, Deputy Master of the Mint; and Mr. 
J. R. Butten Surru, member of the Council of India. 
There is perhaps but another name—that of Mr. GoscHEN— 
which could be suggested as likely to add strength to this 
most strongly-composed and skilfully-selected Commission. 
The difficulties which their task will t have been 
rendered in some degree more measurable by the unskilled 
in such matters through the recent publication of the Par- 
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liamentary papers of correspondence between the India 
Office and the Treasury with reference to the silver question. 
When, after several months of consideration and inter- 
change of ideas between the two departments, the superior 
authority actually remains still unable to make up its mind 
whether the depreciation of silver is a misfortune to India 
or a blessing in disguise, we may form some idea of the 
multiplicity and complexity of the considerations which the 
new Commission will have to examine and compare. The 
Treasury, we notice, limits its theory of the “ countervailing 
“ advantages” arising from the fall in silver to “ the trade 
* and peopleof India,” and admits that “ much inconvenience 
“ may be caused to English officials in India who have to 
“ remit money to England.” We do not know whether these 
officials will altogether relish Mr. Fowizr’s euphemism of 
“ inconvenience ” as descriptive of a loss of some thirty per 
cent. on every remittance from India to England; but it 
may be as well to point out that “ English officials” are not 
the only, nor relatively to their means the worst, sufferers from 
the depreciation of silver. The attention of the Commission 
will doubtless be drawn at once to the complaints which 
found expression a few days ago at a largely attended meeting 
in Poplar. The silver question has an important bearing 
on the interests of thousands of men who sail weekly from 
the port of London, and who are wage-earners in the 
Indian and general Asiatic trades. Among this class the 
depreciation of the rupee has given rise to deep discontent ; 
as is not unnatural when we consider that out of every fifty 
rupees, or nominal sum of s5/., which a sailor remits to his 
family, the recipients only get 3/. 10s., or at the utmost 
3i.158s. “That was a state of things,” said the Chairman 
of the Poplar meeting, “ which he hoped the Royal Com- 
“ mission would apply a remedy to.” It is certainly a 
state of things which requires their most anxious considera- 
tion. The “countervailing advantages” of a depreciated 
silver currency to the “trade and people of India” ought 
to be considerable indeed if they can be fairly held to 
compensate for such a steady loss to the trade and people 
of the United Kingdom. 


MR. PARNELL’S LAND BILL. 


We suppose we must say, since opinion has in fact 
differed on the point, that there is room for difference 


of opinion as to the prudence of promising Mr. PARNELL a 
day for the discussion of his Land Bill. But most certainly 
there is no room to spare; there is not an inch more than 
enough to swing an argument in. The Government have 
appropriated every day of the week for the business of 
Supply, and unless they had taken what would have 
appeared the somewhat harsh and arbitrary course of fixing 
the prorogation immediately after the last money vote had 
been obtained, and of being understood to do so for the 
express purpose of evading a debate on Mr. Paryett’s Bill, 
they could hardly in any case have prevented him from 
raising the question embodied in his proposals in some form 
or other. Ministers, therefore, had practically to choose be- 
tween consenting to find him facilities for bringing forward 
his measure, and exposing themselves to the risk of an in- 
definite amount of that petty obstruction which they have to a 
considerable extent bought off. For our own part, we cannot 
regard the bargain as a bad one—so long, of course, as its 
terms are strictly adhered to on the Ministerial side. This, 
to be sure, according to the Radical with “‘Lord Ranporrn 
“on the brain,” is not in the least likely to happen, 
The Cuancettor of the Excuequer, holds this sagacious 

litician, is only waiting his opportunity to trump Mr. 

LADSTONE’s agrarian policy by taking up Mr. Parnetv’s ; 
or, if he is not absolutely prepared to extend the Land Act 
of 1881 to leaseholders, and to assent to the re-assessment of 
judicial rents of more than a year old, he will, at any rate, 
not hesitate to adopt the proposal to authorize the Courts to 
do what they have full power to do already—namely, to 
suspend proceedings in ejectment on the payment of a 
certain proportion of the rent. On suspicions of this kind, 
reinforced by the discovery of such “signs of the times” 
as that Lord Lerram, a large leaseholder under Trinity 
College, is suggesting legislation for the purpose of bring- 
ing himself and other landlords similarly situated within 
the benefits of the Land Act, the Radical mind has 
been agreeably regaling itself for some days past. And 
it_ seems almost cruel to point out to it that, putting 
all question of principle aside, the Government have got 
absolutely nothing to gain by making any concession on 


these points to Mr. Parnert. They will, if they are wise, 
get well on with the Civil Service Estimates before they 
give him his promised day, and in that case he will be 
literally without any consideration to offer them for giving 
even a ial and qualified assent to his schemes. Tran- 
quillity in Ireland during the winter—so far as he can 
secure it—no longer remains to him as a subject of barter. 
Whatever powers he in that behalf he has already 
virtually pledged to Mr. GLapstonE, whom he cannot afford to 
embarrass by allowing agrarian outrage to increase, if he 
can in any way prevent it. It is, moreover, a question 
whether his influence in this respect, if it were not already 
disposed of, would be worth purchasing. Some of us per- 
haps would, of the two, prefer to rely on the “ influence” of 
Sir Repvers Buuuer. 


An examination of Mr. Parwnett’s Bill is calculated, 
furthermore to inspire doubts as to how far it is on his part 
a genuine and how far a bogus measure. Its three prin- 
cipal clauses provide (1) that Irish leaseholders shall be 
empowered to apply to the Land Courts to fix a judiciab 
rent ; (2) that tenants whose rents were fixed more than a 
year ago may apply to the Court for a re-valuation “ on the 
“ basis of present prices”; and (3) that the Court may, pend- 
ing such application, suspend proceedings for ejectment on the 
payment of such proportion of the old or original rents as 
the Court may decide upon. The first of these three pro- 
posals invites but little comment. Except as regards lease- 
holders in the position of Lord Lerrrim, and who can 
certainly make out at least a plausible case for their claim, 
no shadow of justification has been alleged for reversing the 
decision on this point of a body so communistic in its tendencies 
as the Parliament of 1881. The “ Loyalist” members who, 
we are informed with much parade, are “in entire agree- 
“ ment with Mr. Parne..” on the question of allowing lease- 
holders to avail themselves of the Land Act of 1881, are, of 
course, representatives of that province of Ireland in which 
the “ head-rent difficulty” has arisen, and their entire 
agreement therefore with Mr. ParNELL on this question has 
exactly as much and no more significance than the fact of 
Lord Lerrrim’s giving notice of a Bill to extend the Land 
Act of 1881 to leaseholders. It is not to be wondered at 
that unfortunate mesne lessees who are compelled to pay an 
unalterable rent to their superior landlord, while the rents 
payable to them by the sub-tenants have been reduced by 
twenty-five or thirty per cent., should be anxious to obtain 
legislative relief from this hardship ; but their anxiety has 
nothing whatever to say to the question whether lease- 
holders whose original ability to pay their rents has not 
been artificially reduced by the action of the Legislature 
itself should be allowed to repudiate their obligations. As 
to the demand for a re-valuation of judicial rents fixed more 
than a year ago, it is apparently founded on the assumption 
that Mr. Manony’s avowed unfitness for his position as a 
Land Commissioner is the measure of the capacities of his 
colleagues. Because on nothing less than this assumption 
is it to be credited that rents fixed as late as 1884 and 1885 
were assessed without any reference to the fall in agricul- 
tural prices. Mr. Manony has informed the House of 
Commons that he personally took no account of a possible 
fall; but whether the large reductions which were made in 
rents all over Ireland, and by him, we presume, among other 
Commissioners, did not of themselves operate in the great 
majority of cases as an effective insurance to the tenant 
against any considerable decline in values, this is a peint 
upon which Mr, Manony deponeth not. But, even sup- 
posing that Mr. ParNgLu’s main contention is justified, and 
that the inability to pay rent was as genuine and general as 
he makes out, the proposal to re-value rents for a period, 
we suppose, of fifteen years, on the strength of what may 
be a purely temporary depression, is characteristically cool. 
As to the last item in Mr. Parye.u’s programme—the de- 
mand for a suspension of proceedings in ejectment on pay- 
ment by the tenant of three-fourths, or some other, but 
unassigned, proportion of the rent—it is difficult to regard 
it as brought forward with any desire to see it accepted. It 
has been pointed out again and again since the proposal was 
first mooted that, if Irish tenants were as generally willing, 
as we have not the slightest doubt they are generally able, 
to pay three-fourths of their rent, there would be no agrarian 
difficulty at all, and all the big words which have fallen from 
the Parnellites about the terrible prospect of the coming 
winter would be exposed as the interested exaggerations 
which they are. 

It.was owing doubtless to a consciousness of this that the 


member for Cork appears latterly to have dropped the 
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proportion of three-fourths, and to recommend that the per- 
centage of rent to be paid by the tenant as a condition of 
being protected from ejectment should be fixed by the 
Courts themselves. But we do not in the least believe that 
Mr. ParNeELL wishes his offer to be accepted at all. We do 
not believe that he wants to impose upon the Irish tenant 
a statutory obligation to provide three-fourths or any other 
substantial proportion of his November rents, as the terms 
on which he will be allowed to retain possession of his 
holding. What he really desires to do is to manufacture an 
excuse for saying that an offer of a liberal composition has 
been made by him, as the representative of the Irish tenant, 
to the Imperial Parliament, as the representatives of the Irish 
landlord, and has by them been refused. He knows very 
well that if the offer had been accepted, the composition 
would have been paid by very few tenants, except those who 
are able to pay twenty shillings in the pound already ; and he 
knows that it would not improve his position in Ireland 
to have to appear as the ostensible adviser of the tenant 
to carry out his share of the bargain. But he is so well 
aware that the Government will hold themselves compelled 
to reject his offer that he feels himself safe in making it. 
The debate may be of some advantage to him—especially if 
it should elicit from English politicians of repute any in- 


considerate admission of the truth of his main contention | 


that rents in Ireland are still 25 per cent. too high. But 
his primary object in introducing this Bill is not to get it 
debated, but to get it rejected, and to enable himself to re- 
pudiate any obligation to recommend to tenants the pay- 
ment of their just debts. Itis rumoured that Mr. GLapsronE 
is to return to England for the purpose of assisting in the 
execution of this design, and of sacrificing for that purpose 
the last shred of his Irish agrarian policy—the judicial rent 
assessment under the Act of 1881. The rumour may be 
well or ill founded, but it sadly illustrates the depth of dis- 
credit to which Mr. Guapstone’s reputation has fallen 
that no one who has heard it has ventured to pronounce it 
in the least degree improbable. 


A PLUM FOR EDINBURGH. 


ITIZEN CARNEGIE has, it is said, offered the city 
of Edinburgh 50,000/. (after previously offering 25,000/.) 
for the establishment of a Free Library. Considering the 
language which the Citizen has used respecting a QuEEN 
whom Scotland, and Edinburgh in particular, is supposed 
to regard with peculiar loyalty, it might have been more 
dignified to suggest that Mr. Carnecie’s money might 
perish with him. But it is probably unjust to require of 
any man, and especially of a North Briton, the caovin 
apery of refusing “siller,” and such a pretty sum of siller. 
After all, the fathers of the city may excuse themselves by 
regarding the plum as a sin offering and Mr. AnpREw 
CarNEGIE as a penitent. Dollars non olent, neither do 
books, except when they are bound in Russian leather, and 
then it is pleasant. Besides, it is extremely improbable 
that Her Magesty has troubled herself much at hearing, if 
she has heard, that one AnpREW CARNEGIE considers her 
existence an insult to the manhood of her subjects. 
Therefore the modern Athens may justly take the fine 
-gold without regarding too narrowly the cleanness of the 
hands from which it comes, and may without compunction 
-expend it on the very properly Athenian object of a library. 
How much good the library will do (when it has been got, 
and a statue of Mr. Anprew CarNecie trampling upon the 
-dragon Monarchy set up in the hall thereof) is of course 
quite another thing. That he that desireth a library de- 
sireth a good thing is a most sacred truth. That, like 
‘almost every good thing under ‘the sun, libraries may be 
the cause, or at least the occasion, of a great deal of folly, 
not to say of mischief, is not much less true. 1t may, 
indeed, be urged that it is not the libraries, but the 
librarians, who are the causes or occasions. Everybody 
knows the pestilent heresy with which not a few of these 
doubtless well-intentioned persons are tainted, to the effect 
that it is wicked of their customers to read novels. But 
the Anti-Novel Librarian is a Humanist and a philo- 
sopher in comparison with the Librarian who wrote this 
week to the Daily News signing himself A. W. G. M. 
He repeats the novel complaint, but he goes a long way 
further. The fatal attractions of cricket he regards as his 
chief rivals. ‘“ These young men,” he wails, “ will in these 
* competitive times have to fight for their very existence. 


“ Yet throughout the sammer their evening leisure hours 
“ are spent entirely in cricket or sport of some kind.” They 
have got “no regular class studies to prepare,” and “ it is 
“ impossible to get them to read up any book of useful in- 
“ formation.” (The villains !] “Is it,” cries A. W. G. M., 
in desperation, “a reasonable method to spend the winter 
“ in cramming for examinations, and all the’ long evenings 
“ of the summer in playing cricket and forgetting it all?” 
To which bitter cry we can only reply with a distinction. 
A. W. G. M. is guilty of the fallacia plurium interro- 
gationum. Itis not reasonable to spend the winter (or any 
time) in cramming ; but it is highly reasonable to spend the 
long evenings of the summer in playing cricket and forget- 
ting it all. Which position, if it shocks anybody, we shall 
have small trouble in proving. The persons concerned are 
by hypothesis of the clerk and shopman order, occupied, and 
sometimes pretty closely occupied, all day. Only a few of 
them are likely in the ordinary course of things to have any 
real aptitude for literature or science, and as for the com- 
petition which is talked of, general cramming will do no 
good in that respect, for it can only result in a vast 
“ bracket,” and in the turning out of more multitudes of the 
highly-educated but wholly ungifted men who are the curse 
of modern civilization. The clerks and shopmen who have 
a natural aptitude for being something more than shopmen 
and clerks will be none the worse for the summer evenings 
of cricket; the clerks and shopmen who have no such 
natural aptitude will be infinitely the better. If Free 
Libraries and Institutes and all the rest of it are to be mere 
instruments for turning out fruits secs without manly tastes 
or enjoyment of life, we shall begin to look on dynamite as 
having at least as fair a claim as Carnage to the title of 


Gop’s daughter. 


THE ART OF SINKING. 


A NARROW escape from death by drowning is so ex- 
tremely unpleasant an adventure that the hero of it 


may be forgiven for supposing that it must somehow or other 


_ be instructive. Knowledge, observes an A‘schylean Chorus 


—whose mode of expressing their meaning leaves, in the 


' matter of lucidity, much to be desired—has been fixedly at- 


tached to suffering by the Gods; and this, no doubt, is the 
case so far as the sufferer is concerned. But whether other 
people may learn anything from his misfortunes is another 
question. Men who have narrowly escaped drowning have 
almost always a strong inclination to believe that their 
painful experiences will be of profit to their fellow-men, and 
Mr. Grorce GressweELL, whose life was saved the other day 
at Mablethorpe by the gallant efforts of Mr. Mriuinerton, is 
no exception to the rule. Hardly can he have recovered 
from the shock of the incident when he sat down to warn 
the readers of the Times against rushing on the fate from 
which he was so barely rescued. We cannot say, how- 
ever, that he has been altogether successful in his praise- 
worthy purpose. His “ words of warning to bathers” 
immediately provoked comment from two other corre- 
spondents, one of whom informs him that in his “ inter- 
“ esting letter he has unfortunately missed the moral” 
of his own adventure; while the other, though accept- 
ing his account of it with the conventional expression of 
reliance on his accuracy, goes on to tell him that an im- 
portant part of his statement is “not quite intelligible.” 
This is rather discouraging treatment for one who has 
endeavoured to benefit his race, but candour compels us to 
say that it is not wholly undeserved. The substance of 
Mr. GresswELi’s statement is that, “ having bathed for some 
“ time on the afternoon of August 31, and having had enough 
“of it, he began to think of leaving the sea and entering 
“the van.” However, he decided for another swim, and, as 
one who wishes to be safe may be induced to do, he took a 
line parallel to the shore for a final stroke or two, so that he 
was at some little distance, perhaps as much as twenty 
yards or so, out of the level of the machine, and almost as far 
from it towards the incoming sea. Then, feeling fatigued, he 
attempted to sound the bottom with his feet. To his sur- 
prise he found that he “could only just do so,” and after 
that we all know what to expect. “A moment imore and 
“the waters,” he says somewhat obscurely, “ were high 
“above me.” Then comes the usual history of “ strong and 
“sudden swell,” “current sweeping me on with almost 
“ irresistible force,” and so forth, until the timely appear- 
ance of Mr. Mituincton and the rescue of the drowning 


man, 
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Let us collect the various morals which have been drawn 
from this narrative, including the moral which Mr. Surrey 
Hiszerp thinks has escaped Mr. Gressweit himself. Mr. 
GRESSWELL’s own moral is that “a line in the sea parallel in 
“ direction to that of the shore is no criterion whatever of 
“ the depth at different points in its length”; which is un- 
doubtedly true, and, as Mr. says, “sufficiently 
“ well known,” though he adds “that the extent of the 
« difference is hardly realized when bathing,” as, indeed, it 
could only be realized, in the strict sense of the word, by 
sinking temporarily or permanently to the bottom. This 
accounts, Mr. Gresswe.t thinks, for the many deaths from 
drowning, and he holds that the “ greatest care should always 
“ be taken to bear the fact ”—the fact, that is to say, of the 
sea being of unequal depth at equal distance from high- 
water mark—well in mind, and the only safe course is 
to keep well within one’s depth. That is the moral Mr. 
GressweELt draws. Now for the one he has missed. The 
moral he has missed, according to Mr. Suirtey Hisserp— 
“ one of the few who can swim a measured mile with ease ” 
—is embodied in a golden rule which is closely analogous to 
the invaluable advice against prophesying unless you know. 
Mr. Hisserp’s golden rule is to refrain from trying to find 
out whether you are in your depth until you actually are. 
Never feel for the bottom, for when it is near enough to be 
useful you will strike it, and then you may “take it easy.” 
He is of opinion, which we think eminently probable, that 
Mr. Gresswe.t suffered a mental shock as the result of a 
failure to find a footing, and that this shock had much more 
to do with what followed than the irresistible force of the 
current. “Cautious,” his other critic, is of opinion that he 
exemplifies the “almost universal error of swimmers not 
“ calmly considering a position of difficulty,” and tells him 
that, if, when he found he “could make no headway, 
“he had husbanded his strength, and rested by floating 
“or swimming quietly, although he found the shore receding 
“our own italics], by making signals of distress a boat 
“could quickly have been launched.” From which we 
gather that “ Cautious” belongs to that old school of aquatic 
counsellors who used to remind the novice that the specific 
gravity of the human body is just a shade less than that of 
water, and that if, therefore, on rising to the surface of 
the water, after, say, a fall from a bridge or the paddle-box 
of a steamboat, he will only remain perfectly still, with his 
chin at an angle of 45°, and as much of the back of the 
head immersed as possible, he will find himself able to keep 
his mouth, or at any rate his nose, above water, unless indeed 
he is unlucky enough to have cork soles to his boots. To 
all such counsels of perfection Mr. GressweLt may well 
prefer the simpler lesson which his own mishap bas im- 
pressed upon him. “The sea should never be used as a 
“ place for swimming except by the most expert and power- 
“ ful swimmers, and by them with the greatest caution.” 


MR. FREDERIC HARRISON AND THE 
SATURDAY REVIEW, 


R. FREDERIC HARRISON has not availed himself 

of the door of escape which we opened for him. He 
has not apologized for his false charge of falsehood, and 
he has published, after an interval of some days, a long 
statement entirely irrelevant to the point at issue. To 
that point we shall, at present, simply recall him. The 
Saturday Review gave a certain description of Mr. 
Harrison’s estimate of certain classes. Mr. Harrison com- 
plained of this description. He did not say that he had 
qualified elsewhere the opinion described, or that he had 
published other things inconsistent with it. He characterized 
itas “a direct untruth.” He said in print that “ neither 
“there [in the Fortnightly Review] nor elsewhere had he 
“ ever published the opinions set forth.” He said (though 
not in print) that he had “ never used such language.” On 
this the Saturday Review produced from an essay, signed 
with Mr. Harrison’s name and authenticated by his 
reference, passages absolutely justifying the description— 
justifying it to such an extent that Mr. Harrison’s own 
words might be substituted for the words used in the 
Saturday Review. The facts are, therefore, completely 
before the public, which can judge for itself whether there 
and, if so, on which 


— 


SOME CHARACTERS FROM AN ITALIAN TRIAL. 


+ he first days of the great trial which ended in the con- 
demnation of the advocate Lopez excited universal interest in 
Italy, and this feeling constantly increased during the first weeks 
of the hearing. Afterwards it somewhat died away, only to 
revive towards the end. It is impossible here to dwell on the 
details of the case or even to givea full account of the events 
that led up to it, but the following facts should be borne in 
mind. On Saturday, the igth of October, 1878, the directors of 
the Ancona branch of the Banca Nazionale were instructed to 
forward six and a half millions of francs to Genoa, and in the 
evening of the same day the money was sent in the way usually 
adopted by the bank—that is to say, it was packed in three 
portmanteaus to all appearance like those commonly used by 
travellers, and entrusted to the care of the proper officials, by 
whom it was taken to the railway, and placed under the seats of 
the carriage in which they took their places. At Bologna, and 
again at Alexandria, there was a change of carriages, and the 
portmanteaus were removed in the usual way, but they remained 
constantly under the eyes of the officials, In consequence of 
accidental delays, the train did not reach Genoa till the noon of 
Sunday, when, as the bank was closed, the three portmanteaus 
were deposited by the proper Genovese officials in a room 
which was securely closed, and the formal acceptance of 
the money was postponed until the following day. The 
cashier had obtained permission to visit his old father, who 
was lying ill at Milan, and he left the charge of consigning 
the money to his companion, Oreste Tangherlini. On Monday 
the three portmanteaus were opened in his presence and that of 
the Genovese oflicials. The first two were found to be in perfect 
order, but the lock of the third would not yield to the key, and 
when it was forced open, Tangherlini at once exclaimed, “ This 
is not ours!” Instead of the two million four hundred thousand 
francs which had been sent from Ancona, it was found to contain 
only pieces of wood. Those to whom the money had been 
entrusted were at once arrested, as well as Odoardo Lorenzetti, 
an official of the Ancona Bank, who had helped to pack the 
portmanteaus, and accompanied the travellers to the railway 
station. 

The investigations lasted for a long time, but it led to important 
results. After fifteen months of imprisonment, the cashier was 
released without being brought to trial, as his innocence had been 
clearly proved. Tangherlini stated that he had seen a man of the 
name of Baccarini at the station, and believed he left by the same 
train, while Lorenzetti declared that he had seen him in 
the waiting-room after his departure. This Baccarini, who is now 
generally believed to have been the real thief, had no great enjoy- 
ment of his ill-gotten wealth. After hiding in Malta, in France, 
and it may be elsewhere from the police who were constantly on 
his track, he returned, broken in health and spirit, to Rome, where 
he sought a refuge with the widow of an old friend, Luigia 
Morelli, who let furnished apartments. She kept him co: d 
for nearly a year, till he died, on the 19th of January, 1880, 
It has now come to light that during this time a daughter of the 
landlady, Elisa by name, carried what part of the money Baccarini 
still retained about with her, sewn into her stays. Baccarini 
was known to have been intimate with Quirino Governatori, who 
had at one time been a servant of the bank, and who, though 
he had been dismissed on suspicion of a thelt, still remained on 
friendly terms with several ot his old associates, among others with 
Tangherlini. Careful watching brought a train of circumstances to 
light which connected him with the theft, and when the case was 
brought up for trial at the Assizesof Rome, on the 1st of October, 
1880, he was placed in the dock beside Lorenzetti, Tangherlini, 
and two others of less interest. On the 25th November sentence 
was pronounced, ‘angherlini was condemned to twelve years’ 
penal servitude, and Governatori to eight years’ imprisonment. 
Lorenzetti was found Not Guilty. But no trace of the greater 
part of the money could be discovered, and where and how the 
theft was effected remained, and in fact still remains, a mystery. 
The friends of Tangherlini still remained convinced of his 
innocence, and took all the measures in their power to clear his 
character; at last one of them was fortunate enough to find 
Elisa Morelli, then reduced to great want, and she was uaded 
by him to make a statement as to all she knew of the matter, 
About the same time Governatori, for reasons which will after- 
wards appear, made a full confession which coincided in all im- 
portant respects with what she had said. Argenide, the wife of 
Governatori, followed her husband's example, and a great deal of 
corroborative evidence was discovered. ‘his led to the new 
trial, which began on the 7th of July and ended on the 20th of 
August of the present year. It was not, however, either the 
sensational character of some of the events or the legal bearings 
of the evidence, but the extraordinary picture of life and 
character which was displayed in the court of Ancona that 
attracted public attention; and the Italian system of subjecti 
an accused person to long and secret examinations before he is 
Boots before the jury, and of admitting evidence which every 
inglish judge would reject, exhibited the personal history of the 
leading actors in the drama to an extent that is rare except in 
works of the imagination. Some of these characters possess an 
interest which makes them worthy of study even by a foreigner, 
al it is our purpose to place two or three of them before the 
reader. 

The most interesting of the accused was perhaps Lopez, It was 
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he who spent nearly the half of the stolen money, which in itself 
lends a certain splendour to his crime. But quite apart from this, 
his is a character that Balzac would have loved to depict, and it 
was brought out during the trial in a way that even the great 
novelist could hardly have excelled. He was a man of great gifts, 
and his bearing even in the dock showed that with his honour and 
his honesty he had not lost all the feelings of a gentleman, When 
he began practice as an advocate in Rome, he was so poor 
that he had to live chiefly on bread and cheese. His heart did 
not fail him, he worked quietly and patiently. Then an opportu- 
nity offered, and he suddenly became famous. This was the com- 
mencement of a career as brilliant as any a schoolboy ever dreamed 
of. His name was known through the whole legal world of Italy, 
business of all kinds was thrust upon him, the most difficult and 
important cases were entrusted to his care. His zeal and skill 
seemed to grow with his prosperity. Every time he appeared 
before the courts he achieved a new triumph. In private life he 
was the pleasantest of companions, and known to be chivalrous 
and generous almost toa fault. All but the very highest circles 
of society were open to him ; he spent lavishly, but his professional 
income was large. Thus, only a few years ago, he seemed to most 
observers one of the most enviable of the rising men of Rome. 

It has now been shown that even in those years of his early 
success he speculated on the Stock Exchange, and, though at first 
he gained large sums, his subsequent losses were very heavy. He 
was obliged to sell shares at a loss which, if he could have 
retained them, as he wished to do, would have rendered him now 
a wealthy man, Thus before the first trial, in which he defended 
Governatori with extraordinary ability, and a zeal which was 
generally considered excessive in the profession, he was reduced to 
great straits, Nothing is harder than to retrench one’s expendi- 
ture, and to give up the luxuries which habit has made almost 
necessaries ; it is hardest of all for the gambler who lives in the 
constant hope that his next venture will more than retrieve all the 
ill luck of the past ; yet Lopez might still have been saved if it had 
not been for another unfortunate circumstance in his career. Just 
at this period of his life he fell madly in love with a woman, 
of whom it would have been a compliment to say that she 
had no character. His passion was as wild and unreasoning 
as any ever depicted in fiction. He saw she was leading him to 
ruin, yet he could not find it in his heart to contradict the smallest 
of her whims. After her infidelity to him had been placed 
beyond all doubt, he entreated her to become his wife. She 
seems to have regarded him with aversion, which she took no 
great trouble to conceal, and there were several breaches between 
the two, each of which Lopez at the time intended to be final, but 
‘as soon as she was in want of money a word of hers brought him 
back to her feet. It was at the commencement of this ill-omened 
connexion, when his own resources were exhausted, and he knew 
that, if he hoped to gain his purpose, it was above all things 
necessary for him to put money in his purse, that he received 
Governatori’s share of the booty. 

There are two accounts of the way in which it was transferred 
to him. That given by Lopez reads like a chapter taken from a 
sensational novel. He says that, being in Ancona on business, 
after it was finished he went with a friend to see the chief objects 
of interest in the town. On his way to the railway-station he 
remembered that he had no cigars with him, and his friend went 
to fetch some. While he was gone a man whom he had never 
seen before came up to him, and said that Governatori’s friends 
had been very much pleased with his defence, and wished him to 
take care of a small packet. After placing this in the advocate’s 
hand he disappeared. When Lopez was in the train he opened 
the packet, and found that it contained a considerable sum of 
money. The greater part of this was, with Governatori’s consent, 
employed in paying the legal expenses which had been incurred, 
Lopez himself receiving 30,000 francs. Some time afterwards 
two men presented themselves at his door. It was early in the 
morning, and he let them into the office himself. When there 
they gave him more than 900,000 francs for his late client. He 
did not like the business ; but, on looking out of the window, he 
saw two other suspicious characters lurking below. He took the 
money and gave a receipt for it out of pure fear. This paper was 

roduced in court; and, though it was irregularly drawn up and 
y written, it was one of the most serious pieces of evidence 
against the accused. From this time, according to his own 
‘account, Lopez considered the sum delivered to him as property 


“which he was to administer for the benefit of his client and his 


family; but, as he confessed that he had speculated with the 
money for his own advantage, he was doubtless right in thinking 
that, whatever the result of the trial might be, his own career was 
i Governatori’s tale is that he simply lent the money to 
Lopez, and received his receipt for it. As there are other reasons 
for believing that the convict was an influential member of a 
secret society somewhat similar to the Neapolitan Camorra, the 
lawyer's story is not so entirely incredible as it at first appears; 
but when we remember the great need of money in which he stood 
at the time, and the interest his client had in depositing the sum 
in his possession, where the police were not likely to find it, the 
simpler story seems also the more probable. 
he way in which Governatori presented himself before the 
court excited considerable attention. His future was ruined, his 
family life would for most men have been entirely broken up, be 
had spent years in prison, yet he was always ready with an 
answer, always ready with a jest. Above all, he had been 
possessed—dishonestly, it is truae—of a million francs; on this 


thought his mind brooded during his confinement; it was only a 
probation from which he would shortly pass to a life of ease. He 
seems to have entertained a real affection for his wife, and duri 
his imprisonment he was forming plans as to how to marr 
settle his daughter respectably. The money had disappeared, and 
his wife had been unfaithful to him, yet a ‘somewhat cynical 
smile was always on hisface. Lopez occasionally wept, Governatori 
far more frequently laughed, or caused others to do so. He 
evidently enjoyed the trial, and no one ever appeared more 
entirely suited to the part of one who is determined to make 
a clean breast of it. There was no canting and no senti- 
mentality about him. How much he really concealed is not, and 
probably never will be, known; he seemed frankness itself, ex- 
cept when he was asked questions that might involve his friends, 
and then he simply refused to answer. Otherwise he appeared 
entirely regardless as to the results of his confession. It might 
lengthen the term of his imprisonment; he seemed to regard that 
with indifference, and to be in the best of humours, Of the many 
explanations offered of his demeanour, the most probable perha; 
is that he was sipping the first sweet draught of revenge. AS 
soon as Lopez had received the money, he began to lavish it in the 
wildest extravagance. His evil genius urged him on to ever new 
follies and display, and he was entirely in her power. He neglected 
his business, and his expenditure became the talk of Rome. 
Governatori says that he repeatedly called his attention to the fact 
that his lavishness must excite suspicion, and expressed his disgust 
at such recklessness in the strongest terms. In the meantime 
various sums had from time to time been paid over to the convict’s 
family. At length he asked for 20,000 francs, and this demand 
Lopez was unable to meet. Governatori had also learned that he 
had wronged him in even a more cruel way. And now with his 
own re he had pulled down the brilliant orator, the great 
lawyer, from his high position, and forced him to sit beside him in 
the dock, Governatori enjoyed the sight. 

Of his wife the less said the better; she appears to have been 
unwaveringly faithful to her husband in all respects but the one 
which is usually considered of the highest importance. Her 
daughter Cesira was of an entirely difierent character. It isa 
marvel how such a girl could have grown to maturity in such 
surroundings. She was intelligent, atiectionate, and essentially 
pure in heart; all her instincts pointed the right way. She was 
covered with shame at the thought of her father’s crime, and her 
mother’s life, with which she was daily brought into contact, was 
loathsome to her. There was only one person on whom she could 
depend—Ferruccio Pierini, her lover—and to him she poured out 
all the bitterness of her heart. Such letters as hers have rarel 
been read in a court of justice. They thrilled through the who 
of Italy, and awakened sympathy everywhere. No doubt she had 
shared a guilty knowledge of the crime after it had been com- 
mitted; no doubt the food she ate and the clothes she wore were 
purchased with the proceeds of the robbery; but what was she to 
do? Denounce her parents to the police ?_ No jury inany country 
would have found ee guilty, and at the last moment the charge 
against her was withdrawn, 

Perhaps a still more pathetic figure stands in the background, 
though it was not brought before the court. It is that of 
Tangherlini, who was condemned in the first trial. His mother, 
to whom he was fondly attached, died of grief shortly after she 
heard the sentence; he has passed all these long years in prison; 
his life has been ruined, yet hardly any one now doubts that he 
was entirely innocent. In all countries such mistakes must occa- 
sionally occur, but the general feeling in Italy now is that it is the 
duty of the State to make what small compensation it can for 
them. Petitions are being largely signed and subscriptions raised 
in his behalf. 

Of the minor characters, interesting and problematic as some of 
them were, there is no space left to speak; nor can we dwell on 
the incidents, many of which were strikingly dramatic ; but an 
author who contemplates the production of a sensational novel 
might employ his time worse than in studying a full report of the 
case. 


EASTERN PROVERBS. 


A tpgree disadvantages which wait upon the specialization of 
science are something of a commonplace; yet, with all de 
ference to the Laureate, there is a good deal of grain as well as 
chaff in commonplaces. In the department of Oriental study 
especially, things have become so specialized that it may perha: 

be questioned whether the sense of ensemble has not been a little 
lost. Far be it from us to insinuate anything disrespectful to the 
Sinologues and the Sanskritists, the Buddhist scholars, and the 
Persian scholars, and the Arabists of the day. But they certainly 
seem occasionally to the profane outsider to have got far into the 
realms of the infinitely little. Nor are the non-philological 
“ scientists” (we do not quite see why they should not in point of 
terminology be filled with the fruit of their own abominable 
devices) much better than the specialist philologue. Your Folk- 
lorist, your Evolutionist, your Comparative Mythologist, will 
indeed take all language to be his province with a modest con- 
fidence which abashes even the proverbially impudent literary 
critic. But these again are apt to look at Oriental documents 
each from his own standpoint page? and to regard them only as 
so much experimental matter for illustrating natural selection or 
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the reduction of all things (including the poaching of eggs, which 
is evidently a practical sun myth) to their formula. 

It is, therefore, not uninteresting now and then to take science 
by the beard and annex, if only for a moment, these outlying 
districts of literature where the hungry specialist prowls to the 
general literary domain, or, in less figurative language (but when 
may © man use figures if not in talking of Oriental subjects ?), 
to read an Eastern book simply as a book, and not as a lesson 
in Pali or in Evolution or in Comparative Mythology. And 
there are two books before us which are very good subjects for 
the process. They belong to a class of literature for which the 
East has always been far-famed, and by means of which, through 
the importation of certain famous collections of proverbs and 
stories during or before the Crusades, it has exercised an in- 
fluence only inferior to its religious influence on the Western 
mind. Of these two books of proverbs, coming by an odd ccinci- 
dence from the extreme east and the extreme west of our Indian 
Empire, the first (Ancient Proverbs and Maxims from Burmese 
Sources; or, the Niti Literature of Burmah. By James Gray. 
London: Triibner) is by far the more elaborately literary, the 
second by far the most racy, amusing, and varied in interest. The 
Burmese Nitis, or collections of verse rules for conduct, are to some 
extent variations on one and the same theme, with, in parts, iden- 
tical developments. Some of the most striking images and pre- 
cepts occur with hardly even verbal differences in more than one 
or even in all the collections, The general character is rather 
that of the Proverb as we know it from the book of that name in 
the Bible than of the proverb in the vernacular sense. But, on 
the whole, the maxims are distinctly inferior in poetical merit to 
bo Solomonic pensées, Among the best and most Solomonic is 


A king is not satisfied with his wealth: a wise man with well-uttered 
discourse: the eye in seeing a lover: and the sea with its water. 

In rather curious opposition to the mild and almost Christian 
morality of most of these precepts is the following, which appears 
in Niti after Niti:— 

Until the time for vengeance has arrived one may an enemy on 
one’s shoulders: the time having come, one should break him to pieces like 
a jar on a rock, 

' This is good and shrewd :— 

There are three who call themselves wise: one who says “I only am 
wise” ; one who says “I also am wise”; and one who says “I am not 
wise.” These are the three, 

Here is a piece of practical counsel :— 

' He is wise who sleeps with his head to the east; of long life he who 
sleeps with his head to the south ; of tranquil mind he who sleeps with his 
head to the west ; it is death if he sleep with his head to the north. 

But this alarming consequence is considerably softened in another 
Niti, which, however, directly contradicts the good hap of the 
west-sleeping man. 

The qualitication in the following is very piquant :— 

Sleeping late, remaining idle, behaving with severity, sleeping long, 
travelling alone, paving attention to another’s wife ; these, indeed, are not 
for a man’s advantage, be he even a saint. 

And, finally, we may give what is, it seems to us, the best by 
far, both in form and matter, of the whole collection :— 

The five spirits which remain in the body—calmness, ability, wisdom, 
modesty, and honour—are taken away from the portals of request [more 
Viterally, “ the doors of saying give.” ] 

The other book (A Dictionary of Kashmiri Proverbs and Say- 
ings. By Rey. J. Hinton Knowles. Bombay : Education Society's 
Press. London: Triibner)—which, by the way, its compiler tells 
his readers is published for the benetit of the Cashmere Medical 
Mission Hospital—contains, as has been said, matter of a less 
majestic and ag but of a much more amusing, kind. To 

udge from Mr, Knowles’s book—compiled, he assures us, not 

m other books, but from actual residence in Cashmere—the in- 
habitants of that not entirely Happy Valley must be only inferior, 
if indeed they are inferior, to Spaniards in the stock of odd, and 
Sometimes at first unintelligible-looking, spriiche with which they 
adorn their conversation, The majority of these are exactly of 
the same kind as the catch-words and catch-phrases which have 
exercised a dozen generations of commentators in the mouth of 
Sancho Panza. Many of them are but ends and, as it were, 
samples of local stories and anecdotes, without the context of 
which they are much more hopeless of solution than the Sphinx’s 
not very terrible riddle. Sometimes one may suspect that the 
context has been, at any rate to some extent, invented (though of 
course not by Mr. Knowles) of deliberate purpose to explain the 
proverb; but this is one of those things that will happen, and of 
which one must take one’s chance. 

There are some general and almost constant peculiarities notice- 
ble in these proverbs, such as the pervading unpopularity of the 
sister-in-law (who seems to be in as bad odour as mothers-in-law 
with us), the perpetual allusions to the kangri or little portable 

askmerian stove, which ought to make fire insurance premiums 
4 the appearance of a certain female lunatic and saint entitled 

-Ded, and so forth, But the proverbs are, as a rule, far too 
racy to have much common form. Here isa delightful variant 
on adding insult to injury :—“I am not so angry at the cat eating 
the ghee as I am at her shaking her tail.” “ May roses be to 
your mouth” is surely a most elegant fashion of replying to a 
pretty speech from somebody else, whether there is or is not an 
urrent of sarcasm init. “Ten wives, but eleven disposi- 


tions,” is much better than “Many men, many minds,” though 
perhaps it has a rather more limited intention. The dicta of the 
excellent Lal-Ded are sometimes very obscure, and Mr. Knowles 
does not throw as much light on them as he does on most; for 
instance, these :— 

One moment I saw a little stream flowing; at another I saw neither a 
bridge nor any means of crossing. 
Race one time I saw a bush blooming ; at another I saw neither flower nor 
thorn, 


Now we could certainly devise explanations of these, but we 
frankly admit that we should not believe in any of them. 

We must try and find room for the full interpretation of the 
mystic words Haramukhuk Gosani :— 


There was a Jogi who tried to mount Haramukh. Every day for twelve 
years he climbed to a certain height, and every night for the same space of 
time he descended as far as he had ascended. How it came to pass he 
could not tell. Perhaps he was a somnambulist. At any rate every morn- 
ing he found himself reposing quietly in the very spot, whence he had 
started on the previous morning. 

One day, the last day of these twelve years, a shepherd was seen by this 
Jogi coming down from the mountain. ‘The Jogi asked him whether he 
had reached the summit and what he had seen there. The shepherd 
replied that he had reached the top of the mountain, and had seen a 
sweeper with his wife, and they were milking a bitch with a human head, 
and they had asked him to drink that milk, which he had refused to do, 
because he thought that it was unholy; and then they threw some tikd 
upon his face, which, perhaps, was there now. The Jogi knew that the 
supposed sweeper and his wife were none other than the god and goddess 
Shiva and Pérvati, and so he went close up to the shepherd’s face and 
licked off the tikaé. He was then caught up into the clouds, much to the 
astonishment of the poor shepherd. 

The reason the shepherd was able to climb the mountain and the Jogi 
unable was that the shepherd went up heedlessly and totally ignorant of 
the great deities who resided on the summit. (“An ignorant man fears 
nothing.”) 

A boy with a dull memory works hard all the evening, and the next 
morning, when he comes to appear before the schoolmaster, he finds that 
he knows nothing, and is like the Jogi, as he was, and where he was, 
before. 


“Khojah Mir’s cat "—an animal of such aristocratic tempera- 
ment that when it saw a mouse it merely scratched the ground, in 
order to intimate to its master that there was a mouse “ around,” 
and he might come and catch it if he liked—is also very pleasing, 
and the reason why a dyer's story is not to be believed is exces- 
sively odd. We give it, but suspect that Mr. Knowles has not 
told the whole :— 

Rangur. Dyers in the valley are generally Muhammedans, They have 
an ancient custom of agreeing beforehand amongst themselves that if the 
dye does not mix properly with the water, and after a time give forth a bad 
smell, (because it must corrupt before it is fit for use) they will go out and 
tell as many, and as great, lies as they can, until the dye-water does begin 
to stink. Some of the lying stories which they invent are very clever and 
interesting, and are believed in by not a few of the over-credulous people 
of Srinagar. I speak experimentally, having myself been the subject of 
one of these dyer’s stories. 

We should rather like to know why “ a knife in the water ” means 
a traitor in the camp. “One and one are eleven” is decidedly an 
ingenious way of expressing “]’union fait la force.” The follow- 
ing quatrain has many analogues :— 
At the time of earning and bringing, 
A wife’s friend you are ; 
But when you're tired and weary, 
A mother’s son you are, 
“To beat the cat” is a variant of the Persian story of “ killing 
the cat on the wedding-day :— 

A father on the occasion of his son’s marriage gave him a little special 
advice. “ You are going to be married, my son ; and you will wish that 
your wife should be quiet and submissive to you in all matters. Follow 
the advice, which I now give you. Procure a cat, and one night after your 
noone so arrange that the animal shall be in the sleeping room at the 
time wher you and your wife retire to rest. You will go to the room 
as usual, and on entering it you wiil pretend to be very much surprised and 
annoyed that the cat should be found there, and you will draw your sword 
at once and slay it. Your wife, of course, will be terribly frightened, and 
from the sight of the slain cat, and a hint from you that she will fare like- 
wise if she is not very careful over herself, vou may depend upon it that 
she will be the proper, dutiful wife that she should be.” 


But we need make no more extracts, for in truth the whole of the 
little book is very well worth reading. The mixture of “ pawki- 
ness ” and fancy in the proverbs is, as has been said, Spanish, and 
it may be added that it is also decidedly Scotch, e volume 
impresses one with the idea that there must be a good deal of cha- 
racter in the average Cashmerian, and that Mr, Knowles is both a 
good and a lucky observer. His annotations have sometimes, though 
not very often, a slight tendency to run into miscellaneous and not 
very recondite erudition ; but the temptation of a parallel to an 
editor is well known to be almost irresistible, and there is so much 
that is new and interesting in the book that a little that is neither 
may be very readily pardoned. We wish the editor a good haul 
for his Hospital, and good progress with the Kashmiri Dictionary 
which he says he is preparing. 


‘ 


TRUTH ON OCCASION, 


ib Europe lying is considered, cn the whole, objectionable, and 
not to be practised by any except politicians, travellers, and 
newspaper people. Skilled witnesses of course do not belong to 
any continent or climate. In America, on the contrary, lying is 


considered a great set-off to conversation ; without it no one can 
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aspire to be considered better than a mere fossil; it is the 
hunting-ground of the humourist, and the journalist occasionally 
makes a great hit by telling a plain unvarnished tale. In Asia 
none but a rude, uneducated boor would ever think of telling the 
truth. Lying is a sign of culture and polite breeding. In Africa 
the natives are not yet sufficiently civilized to have any definite 
notions on the subject. They are on the lowest possible level. 
They lie or not accordingly as they think it is to their advantage 
or the reverse. Rum and religion, bibles and bayonets, have yet 
to do a great work before the poor African can rise to the dignity 
of forming a definite policy on the matter. The Australians lean 
to the American side. In Europe Ananias is branded as a bad 
man; in America he is a funny man; in Asia, were he known, 
he would be canonized as the polished man; while in Africa 
he is neither better nor worse than any other man—he is 
the mere average mortal, he drifts with the tide of events, 
and is not even. worth making an occasional fetich of. On the 
whole, the career of Ananias must be considered a failure. 
Where he is known he is not respected, and where he might be 
respected he is not known. In Sunday Schools and ia the pages of 
tracts he points a moral; but the position is inadequate to the 
desires of a true ambition, or the requirements of a discriminating 
philosophy. To sporting journals and to the entire American 

ress he is invaluable, but this is unfeeling, thankless ground. 

e merely represents a “record” which no one is desirous to 
break. Not a man of those who cite him regards him with 
gratitude, not to speak of honest esteem. 

If Auanias had his rights, he would occupy an important place 
among the Hindoo’s million gods. In China he would figure pro- 
minently among Confucian worthies. He ought certainly to be 
considered the particular deceased ancestor of the Chinese and Indo- 
Chinese races, In cold countries lying is charitably supposed to be 
the result of superabundance of imagination, of a misdirected energy 
of exaggeration, or of a careful and judicious spirit of economy, 
as in the case of the gentleman who had far too much for 
the truth to be using it on every paltry occasion. In the East, 
however, whatever other exuberance there may be, it is not that 
of imagination, and economy is far from being a leading charac- 
teristic. The profusion is, nevertheless, certainly not of the truth. 
That commodity is economized down to the vanishing point. Not 
even the Cretans (who are singularly wronged in the undue pro- 
minence commonly given to Ananias) were more consistent in their 
method of stating facts than the average Oriental. The Eastern 
statesman or diplomatist considers it beneath him, whether from a 
professional or an esthetic point of view. Any man can tell the 
truth. As an assertion of his superiority to the supposed average 
man, it is therefore imperative that he should tell lies, It is only 
when an Oriental leader has reached the level of absolute genius 
that he ventures to state things as they really are. It is then ex- 
tremely good policy, for no one believes him, and he attains his 
object much more easily and rapidly than he possibly could by an 
elaboration of mis-statement. This measure is, however, only open 
to the most eminent, and therefore to the most practised, in the 
other thing ; for a politician would very rapidly lose his reputation 
for good manners if he were commonly, or even on an appreciable 
percentage of occasions, to tell the truth. If it cannot be done 
without, it must be doled out in the most chary fashion, for the 
sake of good name and good breeding. This explains why it is that 
whenever the Tsung-li Yamén fulminates an edict that any one 
presuming to refer to a particular measure will be banished or 

ut to death, some prominent statesman, or at the least a censor, 
‘orthwith writes a long memorial to the throne urging this 
identical measure with the utmost vigour. The whole thing is 
arranged beforehand for the confusion of vulgar truth-telling 
ple. At the same time there is no skill in useless elaboration,what 
the Chinese call painting a snake and adding legs. Exaggerated 
subtleties of this kind show the novice. Good plain lies, without 
any meretricious decking out, are what are wanted. You might 
as well tell the truth at once as tell a super-ornate lie. If there 
is to be any redundancy of adornment, you must start from the 
other side. Embellish the truth. 

But it is not only the cultivated and superior class of Orientals 
that lie. They all do it, down to the very lowest, with the utmost 
equanimity and zest, and they do it simply because they are in- 
capable of doing anything else. When the Hindoo durzi, the 
household tailor, comes to the mem-sahib with a request for leave 
on account of the sudden and unexpected death of his mother, 
the tenth time that that relative has expired within the year, it 
is not so much the lack of inventive faculty that is present 
in him as the consciousness that it would be indelicate, not 
to say impertinent, to blurt out the real truth. Moreover, he 
' knows that a refusal will give him an opening for loud demon- 
strations of woe, which are likely to be effectual, and, at any 
rate, would not be justified by any other ordinary plea for leave 
of absence. He wants to go to the Holi festival very likely, and 
the licentiousness that prevails at such celebrations is certain 
to ensure a refusal that would not be given if it was Doorga 
Pooja. Or perhaps a boy has been born in a neighbour's house, or 
there may be an actual funeral, though not of his mother; but in 
all cases he avers the death of his mother, because that and the 
noise he makes over the matter is most likely to work upon the 
feelings of the mem-sahid. But it is far more often the desire to 
please that leads to lying among the lower classes in the East, 
more especially in India. The anxiety of the ave native to 


avoid in any way annoying his master, or his master’s friend, or 
indeed any white man at all, often leads him to the most reckless 


statements. You are fagged after a long day’s shooting. It is as 
infully manifest to yourself as it is to the ryot. You ask him 
ow far it is to the nearest railway-station or to the village where 
your tents are. He answers with the utmost alacrity and om 

thy that it. is bahut nazdik, quite close, only a matter of half a 
= or less, and indicates the shortest way. When you have 
walked four or five miles, and still have not arrived, you begin to 
realize the beauty of exactitude. You rail at = mild Hindoo 
and think that missionary labour is not so successful as it ought to 
be. The fictions of the dak bungalow butler are too familiar to 
need more than an allusion. The “everything have got” which 
fillips your appetite after a long stage, fades away through visions 
of beef and mutton to the inevitable murghi, the chicken soup, 
chicken roast, chicken stew, and chicken curry, except that the 
chicken is very muscular and premature in his toughness, Still, 
the butler rejoices in the fact that he pleased you with —— 
tions, and kept up your hopes to the last minute. If you passt 
way again it will be the same story. He is as invariable with his 
“everything have got,” as the household servant is with the death 
of his mother. If you are fastidious enough to be indignant, that 
is your fault, not his. Any other statement would be a deficiency 
in -breeding, which no well-regulated Oriental could permit 
himself to be guilty of. 

In craft and mendacity the Chinaman probably exceeds the 
Indian, though the consistency of both in falsehood is unim- 
peachable. e higher class Chinese have attained the most 
distinguished proficiency in the science; but the common rabble, 
as befits a ceremonious race, are not far behind them in the 
skill with which they lead the guileless stra astray. The 
Chinaman is always prepared to give the fullest information 
about a matter on which he is profoundly ignorant. It would be 
rude to turn away the inquirer with a profession of want of 
information on the subject. He would not believe in the lack 
of knowledge, and would ascribe the answer to mere absence 
of manners. Therefore explanations and descriptions are always 
forthcoming. It is a mistake to believe that the ordinary Celestial 
nourishes a rabid hatred against the white man. It is only 
when he gets to know the European very well that he develops 
this tendency. He may have a holy horror of the Fung-shui, 
the geomantic influence produced by Western presence; but, 
as a general rule, his notion is that the race is on the whole 
harmless, except for its eccentricities. The Englishman is a 
creature who has a mania for exhausting himself on the most 
needless occasions and for a wholly inadequate or unintelligible 
purpose, and he has the curiosity of the monkey, with the restless- 
ness of the weasel. His eyes are of 7 colours, and, if 
they are not vertical or in the back of his head, they are so deeply 
sunk that there is no knowing what he does not see. His hair is 
red, and go are his clothes, and he walks about as if he had no 
joints in his legs. Therefore, on the whole, he is uncanny, and to 
be treated with the same circumspection as a fellow-Chinaman, 
to whom it would be weak folly, not to say intolerable dis- 
courtesy, to tell the absolute truth. You engage a plausible 
person to take you about the town and province, and explain 
the sights and antiquities to you. A Pai-fang, or ee | 
portal, catches your eye, and he tells you a story of a fon 
widow who refused throughout a long life to contract a second 
marriage, and was honoured with this memorial on her death 
by a sympathetic neighbourhood. Another, he tells you, was 
built in memory of a centenarian, and a third to commemorate 
the virtues of an official who lived and died revered by the popu- 
lation, All this is related with a wealth of detail to give it 
verisimilitude. It is therefore somewhat disconcerting to find 
your guide constantly asking the way from passers-by, and 
eventually to discover that he is a complete stranger to the place, 
who only arrived from another province a few days before. The 
P'ai-fang you regarded as honouring feminine constancy turns 
out to have been put up—at his own expense—to perpetuate the 
name of a local magistrate. He was afterwards brought before 
the Board of Punishments, and sent to Ili for peculation and 
oppression of the people. Another was indeed erected by dutiful 
sons in honour of a widowed mother; but she saddled them with 
a stepfather after all, when the monument, with its storied roof 
and gaudy ornamentation, was finished. The centenarian is repre- 
sented certainly ; but it appears that, after he attained the age of 
seventy, he aged at the rate of five years in the twelvemonth, 
When finally you find that your new informants have also been 
drawing on their imagination, you begin to arrive at the just con- 
clusion that a Chinaman is to be trusted no further than you can 
see him. Promises to get you boats, to get you coolies, to get 
you interviews with mandarins and other notable people are given 
you with a readiness only to be equalled by the infaliibility with 
which they are never redeemed. Nevertheless, it is not very 
judicious to teach servants, least of all your own servants, to be 
too exact. The Chinese domestic romances to the full as freely as 
the Indian “boy”; but he is obedient if he is made to under- 
stand that he must be so. An English lady, with the strictest 
notions of truthfulness, had impressed upon her Chinese servant 
this lesson a in ushering in to 8 gentleman as 
she was an afternoon bath, 
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THE RING DES NIBELUNGEN AT DRESDEN. 


“"L)ROUD in the anent ion of two of the chief artists 
who have of late years been identified with the performances 
at Bayreuth, Friiulein Malten and Herr Gudehus, Dresden has 
been emboldened to enter the lists against Munich and Vienna; at 
the Royal Opera House on the Elbe two complete performances of 
Wagner's great Ring des Nibelungen have been given during the 
month of August. Each of the works out of which the whole 
is made up—. Rheingold, Die Walkiire, Siegfried, and Gétter- 
démmerung—had already been separately executed ; but the present 
occasion, coinciding as it did with the Bayreuth performances, 
‘was appropriately chosen for first bringing forward the work in its 
entirety. 

Of late years Dresden has not been specially identified with 
the Wagner-cultus, although some forty years ago it was the 
birthplace of the Master's earliest successful works—tienzi, Der 
Fliegende Hollander, and Tannhiéiuser—all of which were inter- 

ted there under his own direction, the leading réles being filled 

the most celebrated artists of that day. Now the Saxon capital 
again shows a marked desire to take a leading part in furthering 
the cause of the Wagnerian music-drama ; but it remains, never- 
theless, to be shown that its atmosphere is at present in all re- 

ts a favourable one for the attempt. It is difficult to judge 

recent performances with absolute fairness, coming as they do 
close upon those of the Bayreuth festival, which, given under 
entirely different conditions, are still unique, though they can no 
longer boast the flawless perfection of former years. Nevertheless, 
it may be stated at once that the result attained at Dresden is 
highly creditable, and in some respects admirable, though the 
representations are certainly not yet worthy to be cited as typical 
of all that might be desired in the interpretation of Wagner's 
wastest, if not greatest, effort. Since, apparently, Bayreuth is to 
know the Ring no more, Munich must still retain the first 
rank, so far as the rendering of the huge dramatized epic is con- 
cerned, and must still be allowed to claim for the performances 
from time to time given there the distinction of ‘ Mustervor- 
-stellungen.” The Dresden orchestra, under the guidance of Herr 
Schuch, has fairly conquered all the enormous difficulties of the 
music, playing with remarkable precision, and, at the right 
moments, with a praiseworthy moderation which enables the 
audience throughout to follow the text. On the other hand, it 
does not always attain the rhythmic energy, the grasp, the breadth 
and simplicity of accent which are so essential to a worthy in- 
terpretation of the score, alike in its effects of force and of 
delicacy, nor does it soar step by step to those climaxes of im- 
petuosity and power which accompany and accentuate the culmi- 
nating moments of the action. In certain respects, however, the 
performance is specially noteworthy. The work is from beginning 
to end given in its entirety, even those portions which are some- 
what curtailed at Munich, and ruthlessly excised elsewhere, being 
respected. Thus the whole of the long scene between Erda and 
Wotan in Siegfried is retained, and in like manner nothing is lost 
of the magnificent chants of the Norns in the first scene of the 
«otterdimmerung ; while even the long scene between Waltraute 
and Briinnbilde in the same section of the work—which, it must 
be owned, is one of the least interesting, both dramatically and 
musically, of the whole Trilogy—is left untouched. ‘I'he mise-en- 
scene is the most complete, and certainly the most intelligently 
<levised in furtherance and completion of Wagner's conception, 
with which the mighty epic-in-action has yet been clothed. With- 
out being obtrusively splendid in hue or material, the costumes 
are at once appropriately barbaric and harmonious in design; the 
scenic effects, obtained by the most various and refined gradations 
of light and shade and by ingenious yet unobtrusive contrivances 
of all kinds, are in the most delicate harmony with the work, the 
true meaning of which, both in its dramatic and musical aspects, 
they materially aid to express. Certain scenes have never been 
so fully realized from both points of view as in the present in- 
stance. Thus, the solemn pathos, the mysterious significance of 
the famous “Trauermarsch” become doubly impressive when, to 
the accompaniment of its strains, the bier of Siegfried is seen 
dorne along by a silent procession of warriors, half hidden by the 
slowly descending mists of night, through which the moon mourn- 
fully gleams on helmet and armour. The final catastrophe of 
the Gétterdimmerung, too, in which the Rhine overwhelms the 
halls of the Gibichungen, and the Rheintéchter regain the Ring, 
‘has never before been given in such close accordance with Wagner's 
Stage-directions, or with such powerful effect. 

Of the performers it is unfortunately impossible to speak with 
anstinted praise, though, in judging them, it should be borne in 
mind that it is well-nigh impossible to fill from the stock com- 
pany of a theatre even of the first rank so large a number of 
all requiring t vocal power and skill, no less than dignity of 
bearing and dramatic force. Friiulein Malten is in appearance an 
ideal Briinnhilde, and she sings throughout with great beauty of 
‘voice and unfailing energy, specially distinguishing herself in the 
more vocal portions of her arduous part, such as the magnificent 
scene of Briinnhilde’s awakening, in which Wagner has poured 
out in unceasing flow his noblest melodies, and in that equally 
beautiful scene in the Gétterdimmerung in which, no longer the 
invincible Walkiire, but only a loving woman, she dismisses her 
hero armed and strength to achieve for her sake yet higher 
and more glorious deeds. But Friulein Malten is somewhat too 
ornate in costume, too little, in the Walkiire, the impetuous 
‘vartior-maid beloved of Wotan, too little afterwards the im 


passioned woman, humanized and overmastered by the strength 
of her love. ‘This, the true ideal of the character, is the one 
which Frau Vogl, hampered as she is by the task of controlling 
an ungrateful voice, so admirably and consistently presents. 
A certain insufficiency was also felt in the new Briinnhilde’s 
declamation of the measured and majestic phrases of the great 
final scene, in which the restrained passion, the dignity, and 
vocal charm of Frau Materna place her above rivalry. Still, 
Friulein Malten's performance is, on the whole, an exceptionall 
fine one, and, with the exception of the two artists just com | 
it would be difficult to point to an equally competent ex- 
ponent of the part. Herr Gudehus fails to express either the 
ion or the pathos which belong to the réle of the doomed 
iegmund, unloved of the Norns; nor does he succeed in giving 
to that of Siegfried the childlike naiveté or the heroic impetu- 
osity which distinguish Herr Vogl’s incomparable version of the 
same character, He is, however, always competent, and occa- 
sionally, fired by the contagious energy of his companion, he 
stands worthily at her side, displaying in some of the more vocal 
t force and skill. None of the other performers 
rise much above the level of mediocrity, and in some instances, 
if the truth must be told, they sink cousiderably below it. The 
rendering of the fine and essentially vocal part of Wotan was a 
conspicuously feeble and unsatisfying one, but it is only fair 
to add that the theatre has just lost the services of an admirable 
artist, Herr Fischer, whose interpretation of the réle of the 
northern Jupiter is said to have been peculiarly impressive. 
Strange to say, the antiquated and detestable practice of loading 
the chief performers with wreaths and flowers in the middie of the 
performances, and generally after the most important and exciting 
scenes, is still indulged in to the full, with what loss of dramatic 
consistency in a work like the Zing des Nibelungen may easily 
be imagined. This, though it may appear comparatively a small 
matter, really one of ks to the 
plete enjoyment of the very carefully pre rformances 
the Trilogy at Dresden, 


RACING. 


HE racing between Goodwood and Doncaster has been of 
+g Say pe-n and we propose to review it as briefly as 
gee. e Astley Stakes at Lewes did something towards 
eveloping the two-year-old form of the season. Lord Calthorpe'’s 
Florentine was made first favourite, on the ground that he 
had beaten Timothy at Goodwood for the Prince of Wales's 
Stakes, when he was disqualified for “boring.” Many people 
had not been satisfied with the Steward’s decision on that occa- 
sion, so now they backed Florentine at 6 to 4 for the Astley 
Stakes. The second favourite was Mr. Fern’s The Baron, who had 
won three races running, including the Woodcote Stakes at 
Epsom, and he was one of the few two-year-olds that had never 
been beaten, “Mr. Abington’s” St. Mary, the winner of the 
Levant Stakes at Goodwood, was the third favourite, Another 
starter was Freshwater, who had won a couple of good races, and 
the field was made up by half a dozen others. Dartmoor made 
the running over half the course, and then St. Mary took the lead 
and held it, with Florentine and Freshwater in close pursuit, to 
the dip, where Archer brought up The Baron, followed by Goater 
on Canterbury, When it came to a real struggle, The Baron had 
it all his own way, and he won easily by about three lengths 
from Canterbury, St. Mary, and Florentine, who finished in a 
cluster. The Baron had now won four races without meeting 
with a single defeat. He was bred in Ireland, and he is a 
big, powerful bay colt by Xenophon, who cannot be called a 
fashionable sire. When he won the Woodcote Stakes at Epsom 
it was the general opinion that The Baron was scarcely a first- 
class colt, but now people are beginning to discover that he has 
plenty of quality. His winnings in stakes have almost reached 
3,000/, already. He is entered for the Derby, but not for the 
‘Two Thousand or the St. Leger. Excuses were made for Florentine 
on the ground that he was looking light in his flank and flat- 
sided from having been stopped in his work through some teim- 
porary mischance. If this be true, we may see him doing better 
on some future occasion. 

Four days later, at Kempton Park, there was a remarkably fine 
race for the International Breeders’ Two-year-old Stakes, between 
Mr. F. Douglas's Martley, Lord Hartington’s Isosceles, and Mr. 
H. T. Fenwick’s Phil, who finished in the above order (the inverse 
order of their favouritism, by the way), separated from each other 
by heads only, with the Celandine colt close to them. The winner 
is a chestnut colt by Doncaster, out of Lady Margaretta, by 
Honiton. As Phil was giving 5 lbs. to the winner, his defeat was 
no disgrace. At Redcar, on the same day, Lord Zetland’s famous 
two-year-old, Panzerschiff, continued his series of unbroken vic- 
tories by winning his sixth race. Ten to one was laid on him, 
and he won in a canter bya couple of lengths from Mr. R. Vyner's 
Memorabls, In the next race it was all that the once celebrated 
St. Helena could do to win a hundred pound handicap by a head. 
The Ninth Kirkleatham Biennial was unexpectedly won by Lord 
Lumley, who had lost tive races running this year. 

On the following day, at Kempton Park, Roseau was the 
favourite for the Prince of Wales's Cup; but Lowdown, a three- 
year-old by Lewlander, who had lost each of the half-dozen races 
for which he had run this season, won a beautiful race by a 
neck from Prickly Pear, who was only a head in front of 
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‘Roseau. Only five three-year-olds came out for the Great Inter- 
national Breeders’ Foal Stakes of 1,000/., and, according to the 
conditions, three of the five were sure to get something, unless 
distanced. “Mr. Childwick’s” Snare was the first favourite, 
but the race fell to the second favourite, Baron de Rothschi!d’s 
Repentant, a colt by Galopin, that had never won a race before, 
although he had run in several, both this year and last. He only 
beat Snare by a short head on the post, and Cannon rode him 
with excellent judgment. Snare, like a, vee had never won 
a race, and Ariel, who was third, had only won one and walked 
over for another. Altogether, the three placed horses scarcely 
seemed worthy of the 1,000]. which was divided among them, 
The same day, at Redcar, there was another rather valuable stake 
for three-year-olds—namely, the Great National Breeders’ Foal 
Stakes. Here, again, five horses started, and the race ended in a 
dead-heat between Mr. C. Perkins’s Hawkeye and Lord Zetland’s 
Grey Friars, both previous winners this season. In the deciding 
heat Hawkeye won by a length. For the Wilton Plate of 5oo/. 
for two-year-olds, Mr. J. B. Cookson’s Lady Muncaster was con- 
sidered overweighted, as she was giving more than a stone each to 
two fillies who were well thought of; but she won by a length. 
We shall have to refer to this filly presently. 

At Stockton, Panzerschiff won his seventh victory. It seems 
a great pity that this colt should not have been entered for the 
Derby. Captain Machell’s Kilwarline, a two-year-old by Arbi- 
trator out of Bendigo’s dam, won the Wynyard Plate of 7ool. in 
fine style, and he is probably a smart colt, but, like Panzerschiff, 
he is not entered for the Derby. 

The York Meeting produced some very close finishes. Philo- 
sophy came out for the second time this year, and won the York- 
shire Oaks by a head from Braw Lass, who had been in front of 
her for the Epsom Oaks. It was a fine race, and a brilliant ex- 
ample of Archer’s jockeyship. Lord Lascelles’s Whittington, 
who had run four times unsuccessfully, won the Great Breeders’ 
Convivial Produce Stakes for two-year-olds, beating Diavolo and 
the Lady Newby filly, who had both won races. Gay Hermit 
only won the Thirtieth Triennial by a short head from Easington, 
although 8 to 1 had been laid on him. The good-looking St. 
Michael, with 4 lbs. the best of the weights, beat Grey Friars by 
five lengths for the Ebor St. Leger, and this confirmed the form 
shown by the pair in the Drawing-Room Stakes at Goodwood. 
“ Mr. Childwick ” won the Great Ebor Handicap with his three- 

ear-old Le Caissier, the first favourite, but only after a tremen- 

ous struggle with King Monmouth, Jacob, and Raffaelo, a neck, 
a head, and half a length dividing the quartet. He had run 
eight times this year without winning a single race; but Despair 
had only beaten him by a neck for the Royal Hunt Cup at Ascot. 
The race for the Hunt Cup, however, had been over a mile, and 
some people doubted his powers over the mile and a half course 
of the Great Ebor Handicap. Panzerschiff won his eighth suc- 
cessive victory in the Private Triennial. His winnings in stakes 
alone are now between four and five thousand pounds, His rival 
for the two-year-old premiership—Mr. D. Baird's Salisbury—met 
with a defeat an hour later for the Prince of Wales’s Stakes, after 
odds had been laid on him; but he was giving 18 lbs. to Sir R. 
Jardine’s filly Hawthorn, who won in a canter by four lengths, 
and 13 lbs, to Royal Charter, who beat him by a neck, so his 
defeat must only be taken for what it is worth. 

For the Great Yorkshire Stakes 2 to 1 was laid on Sir R. 
Jardine’s Riversdale, the winner of the Manchester Cup, in the 
face of the fact that he was to give 7 lbs, to the enormous 
Morgiana colt, who had beaten him at Ascot at rlb, The race, 
however, was won in a canter by “ Mr. Manton’s ” Gay Hermit, 
who beat the Morgiana colt by a length and a half. On his per- 
formances of this season Gay Hermit should not have won; but 
last year he had won half a dozen races worth nearly 5,000/., and 

it seems probable that, like many of the stock of Hermit, he does 
not always show his true form. The Bard won the Queen’s Plate 
by three Jengths from Althorp, but his backers had to lay 8 to 1 
onhim, That Althorp had deteriorated since last year had been 
ved a fortnight before at Deauville, where, after starting first 
Jevourite for the Grand Prix, he was beaten by Polyeucte, a 
“25 to 1 outsider. In the Gimcrack Stakes Mr. J. B. Cookson’s 
Lady Muncaster won pretty easily by half a length from Anto- 
nina, whom she had beaten twice before. This was her fifth 
victory, and it brought her winnings in stakes to nearly three 
‘ thousand pounds, 
At Derby, last week, one of the largest fields that has run 
' for a two-year-old race this season came out for the Champion 
’ Breeders’ Foal Stakes of 1,214/. There were eighteen starters, 
and Mr. J. A. Craven’s Hugo was made first favourite; but the 
race was won in a canter by Mr. W. G. Craven's Purple Emperor, 
a chestnut colt by Rotherhill, that had never ran in public before, 
and started at 16 to 1. Like several other two-year-olds that 
have distinguished themselves this season, he is not entered for 
‘the Derby. The Peveril of the Peak Plate of 950/. was won very 
easily by Captain Machell’s Crafton, from a field of fifteen oppo- 
nents. This horse has taken to winning races at last, and 
he has netted about a couple of thousand pounds’ worth of 
stakes in three races, The unlucky How's That, who was 
second to him at Goodwood, was now second to him again. 
Captain Machell’s two-year-old Kilwarline, the already mentioned 
winner of the Wynyard Plate at Stockton, won the Harrington 
Stakes, bringing up his winnings to about 1,450/. He beat Jack 
- O'Lantern, a winner of four races, and but little short of 3,000, 
in stakes, by three-quarters of a length. Jack O’Lantern, how- 


ever, had 4 lbs. the worst of the weights. The next day it was 
believed that the Bretby Plate would be “a mere exercise canter” 
for Kilwarline, and his backers laid the ridiculous odds of 20 to 1 
on him. The Duke of Beaufort’s chestnut filly Réve d’Or, who 
had 17 lbs. less to carry, made the running, and at the distance 
Archer made one of his usual scientific challenges with the 
favourite, To the horror of the backers of the latter, the filly 
showed no signs of resigning the lead, and after a few seconds of 
agony, they had the mortification of seeing G. Barrett win with 
Réve d'Or by a length and a half. The Hartington Plate was won 
easily, by four lengths, by the second favourite, Mr. J. Daly's 
three-year-old colt, Tyrone, who started at 7 to 1. This colt has 
now won four races running, landing about a couple of thousand 
pounds in stakes. 

The sensation of the moment in the racing world has been 
the promise of more enormous stakes of the — type. A 
few days after the decision of the great race at Sandown, the 
managers of Kempton Park races advertised the Royal Stakes of 
10,0001, for the Spring Meeting of 1889. The excitement caused 
by this announcement had hardly begun to cool when the Man- 
chester Race Committee advertised the Lancashire Plate, which 
surpasses both the Eclipse and the Royal Stakes, as its value is 
11,0007, The result of these two great races will naturally be 
to take away the pre-eminence of the Eclipse Stakes, and to 
prevent the winners of that race from being looked upon as 
the exclusive monarchs of the Turf. Another of their pro- 
bable consequences will be to help the Eclipse Stakes to reduce 
to comparative insignificance the old-fashioned race-meetings. 
To what extent they are likely to do this may, however, be open 
to question. A good many of the most coveted prizes of the 
English Turf have never been of great monetary value. Such 
races, for example, as the Ascot Cup, the Cesarewitch, and the 
Cambridgeshire, which give their winners, and the owners of 
their winners, historic names on the Turf, are rarely worth very 
much more than 1,000/. Then neither of the three new races, 
worth 10,0007. or more, are free and allowances, 
whereas in the Two Thousand, Derby, , and St. Leger a good 
horse meets all comers on equal terms. Nevertheless, people are 
already beginning to doubt whether the Derby itself will hold its 
premiership much longer, and when men speak doubtingly of 
oe Derby, one fears that they will soon cease to believe in any- 

ing. 

It is difficult to foresee whether the influence of gigantic 
stakes will eventually prove to the advantage or disadvantage 
of the Turf—there is much to be said both in their favour 
and against them—but it seems better that owners who wish 
to win large sums should put their money together, and win or 
lose it among themselves, than that, by betting, they should 
pass it through the hands of bookmakers and commission agents, 
who, in the long run, divert an enormous percen of owners’ 
money into their own pockets. The principle of “added money,” 
again, is a very fair one, as it makes the spectators, who enjoy 
watching races, contribute towards the expenses of keeping the 
horses that run for them, 


THE MARCH ACROSS THE BELTS. 


T HE military career of Charles X. of Sweden, or Charles. 
Gustavus, as he is otherwise styled, forms a striking contrast. 
to that of Gustavus Adolphus, who bequeathed, it would seem, a 
dangerous example for his nephew's emulation—dangerous because 
imperfectly understood. Brilliant soldier as he was, Charles com- 
pletely failed te apprehend the more recondite sources of his 
decessor's triumphs in the Thirty Years’ War and elsewhere. 
Charles could win battles in the field, but his campaigns, as a 
whole, were either abortive in their results or owed their success 
to the unforeseen combinations of foreign diplomacy. Unlike that 
redecessor in another respect, whilst in pursuit of martial renown 
he neglected the true interests of his kingdom; yet, so inscrutable 
are the workings of destiny, this headstrong and inconsiderate 
prince, during a reign of barely six years, was able to confer on 
Sweden a boon more valuable than any she had received since 
her liberation by Gustavus Vasa: he conquered the maritime 
rovinces which now form her southern frontier. Torn from 
mmark in 1658, these acquisitions, though their ultimate reten- 
tion by Sweden was due to the fact that the maritime Powers had 
resolved to divide the empire of the Sound, were, in the first 
instance, the fruits of the daring winter campaign known to 
Swedish history as the “‘ March across the Belts,” when Charles X. 
led an army over the frozen sea, through the islands of Funen and 
Zealand, to the gates of Copenhagen. Nevertheless, they would 
have been lost again had it not been for the intervention of England 
and France and the opportune death of Charles himself two years 
later. 

In the summer of 1655, abetted by intestine treason, which has 
seldom been absent in the annals of Poland, he had overrun that 
kingdom ‘and occupied Warsaw, but was chased back to the Baltic 
with equal rapidity through a popular insurrection which hisown 
arrogance and the rapacity of his troops had provoked—a normal 
result, for he possessed no base of operations nearer than Stralsund, 
nor had he guarded his communications with the coast. In con- 
junction with his crafty ally, the “ Great Elector,” he won, indeed, 
the great battle of Warsaw, which, as regards tactical skill, drill, 
and discipline on the part of the Swedish troops, may vie with 
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Leipzig itself; but his glory was shared with that prinee, an 
expert general, as the Swedes were to learn at Fehrbellin nine 
years afterwards. The victory was also a barren one. It became 
evident that, in attempting the conquest of Poland, the King of 
Sweden had undertaken a task far beyond his resources, Austria, 
Denmark, and even Russia, came to the assistance of the Polish 
King. One more desperate attempt to subdue resistance, made in 
conjunction with Rakéczi, prince of Transylvania, exhausted both 
the means and the patience of Charles. Renouncing, therefore, 
every hope of retaining the crown of Poland which he had so arro- 
tly assumed, he turned his arms on Denmark, whose troops had 
invaded the territory of his father-in-law, the Duke of Holstein. 

This plan was doubtless suggested by the campaign of Torsten- 
son in 1643, when, marching with extraordi secrecy and 
rapidity from the heart of Germany, he suddenly appeared in 
Holstein and overran the Danish peninsula from the Eider to the 
Skaw. Following this precedent, Charles left Bromberg on the 
Vistula on June 26, 1657, and by the 18th of the following month 
stood in Holstein at the head of 13,000 veteran troops, having 
surprised the Danes whilst their forces were separated by the 
Elbe. Bremen was swiftly uered by a Swedish a under 
Field-Marshal Wrangel, whilst the King rested with the main 
body at Hamburg. On Wrangel’s rejoining, the advance was 
resumed; Itzehoe bombarded and burnt to the ground in the 
peamees of the enemy, who, after beholding the catastrophe in 

pless inactivity, retreated or fled in two columns to the great 
fortress of Fredericia, which protected the approaches to the 
island of Funen from the mainland. Here, however, the progress 
of the invaders was arrested, whilst they were exposed to the 
imminent risk of being shut up in the Danish peninsula by 
an army which the Quadruple Alliance, formed to succour Den- 
mark, was known to be directing against them. In October, 
however, one of the most extraordinary feats of arms on record 
rescued the King of Sweden from this predicament. Fredericia 
was assaulted and taken by the Swedes with a force considerably 
less numerous than the garrison, and which consisted in great 
part of ca —not only dismounted, but a portion actually in 
the saddle. ic Dahlberg, a prominent figure in this campaign, 
riding with his cavalry round the palisades, which projected into 
the sea and guarded the shores of the spit of land upon which the 
fortress stands, burst into its interior with decisive effect. Charles, 
hang ¢ thus set free to — the Danish isles and direct his efforts 
on accordingly made preparation to transport the 
army {ato unen by ship. This A ae difficult, for he had lost 
command of the sea. inter, however, came to his aid, in the 
shape of a terrific storm, which, lasting three weeks, reduced the 
temperature of the sea to such an extent that a few days of 
frost covered it with solid ice. “God,” wrote a contemporary 
chronicler of events, “in January 1658, made for King Charles 
Gustavus and the Swedish army a bridge across the sea. 

Leaving fifteen regiments to confront the enemy in Holstein, 
Charles caused the rest of his army to concentrate at Heilse, a 
village on the sea-coast between Hadersleben and Kolding, where 
he arrived in person on January 29. Opposite, in the middle 
of the Little Belt, lies the isle of Brandsé; beyond it, on the 
Funen shore, is the wooded promontory of Ivernaes, and at this 
pag the passage was to be attempted. A reconnaissance made by 

King having convinced him of its feasibility, by sunrise on the 
next day the whole of the Swedish cavalry, having crossed the ice, 
was discovered drawn up in order of battle on Brandsé. It was a 
brilliant winter’s morning, and the level rays of the sun glanced 
and on the where stood on Ivernaes, the 
opposite headland, An exploring ving rted the ice to 
be strongest north of the rm hp woaltien, the. order for the 
advance was given, and the right wing, under Wrangel, moved 

by squadrons, whilst the left with the King remained to 
tect the passage of the infantry, which was to be essayed near 
iddelfart, where it is shortest. So weak was the ice that it 
bent visibly under the weight of Wrangel’s horsemen, who were 
in consequence ordered to dismount, lead their horses, and extend 
to open order. Near the point of Ivernaes W direc- 
‘tion to the left, thus bringing his column to the northern 
shore, when, wheeling into line to the right, he sounded the charge 
and galloped to the attack. On perceiving this, Charles advanced 
at the head of the left wing, and, passing in rear of Wrangel, 
formed to his left. The enemy's flank in this direction rested on 
an entanglement of hedges, a formidable obstacle which was 
turned by the Swedish cavalry when the King ordered a vigorous 
onslaught to be made on the rear of the Danes. Suddenly to his 
right a mighty crash was heard, The ice had given way, swallow- 
ing ag te entire Swedish squadrons, together with his own coach 
and of Terlon, the French ambassador. Charles hurried to 
the scene of To check the panic rush for land which 
instinct prompted, he galloped boldly and without hesitation out 
to sea, loudly calling upon the rest to follow, and so restored 
confidence among his troops. A slight change of position enabled 
them to renew the attack; the enemy's cavalry took to flight, and 
the infantry, who were only 800 strong, laid down their arms. 
The Swedish foot regiments were still some miles from the scene 
of action ag the man soe thus decided in their favour. 

Inspirited by success, ing was eager to on without 
delay for Copenhagen. Zealand could be by the 
direct route which crosses the Great Belt from Nyborg to Korsir, 
or by the more circuitous but safer transit vid the islands Taasing, 

angeland, Laaland, and Falster. The ice on the Great Belt 
being liable to break up rapidly during a gale, the latter road was 


deemed preferable, especially as the weather had become so vari- 
able as to inspire hopes at Copenhagen of an immediate thaw. 
Eric Dahlberg, whom the King had sent to reconnoitre, returned 
on February 4, reporting that he had ridden over the ice to 
Laaland at the head of forty troopers, formed in close order, and 
moving at a sharp trot. “Now,” cried Charles with exultation, 
“now, brother Frederic, we shall speak to each other in good 
Swedish!” and, despite the stubborn opposition of Wrangel, the 
Swedish cavalry were ordered to concentrate at Svendborg for 
the projected expedition, whilst that general was permitted either 
to follow them with the infantry, or pass over to Korsir direct 
from Nyborg. Charles reached Svendborg on the evening of 
the 5th, and, receiving favourable accounts of the ice, crossed 
over with his cavalry to Langeland during the night. “It was 
something terrible,” wrote Terlon, “ this nocturnal march across 
the frozen sea; for the trampling of hoofs had melted the snow, 
so that water stood two feet deep on the ice, and the dread was 
ever present of finding the sea open,” 

It was dawn on the 6th when the Swedes touched the shores of 
Langeland, where they took breakfast, the victuals being frozen 
so hard as to require the use of the hatchet before consumption. 
At noon the march was resumed, Dahlberg showing the way, and 
plunging with the leading squadrons into the grey mists which 
shrouded the vast expanse of ice beyond, whilst the King watched 
them defile past him from a hillock by the shore. Soon joining 
the procession in person, after a dreary and toilsome march of 
three hours he regained the land close to the village of Grimsted 
without having experienced the loss of a single man or horse. 
The fortified town of Nakskov surrendered in a panic, and, in- 
toxicated by victory, Charles X. began to dream the complete 
subjugation of Denmark, as before he had imagined the conquest 
of Poland. He wrote to Cromwell offering Bremen and the 
freedom of the Sound in exchange for a fleet to assist against the 
Dutch, by whom he might be imprisoned within his own conquests 
on the breaking up of the ice, At the same time he pushed on 
with relentless energy for Copenhagen. By the 12th the Swedish 
headquarters were at Wordingborg, in Zealand, where Mandowe, 
the English envoy to Denmark, arrived for the purpose of medi- 
ating peace. Negotiations were begun, but they proved abortive, 
owing to the exorbitant pretensions of Charles, and the Danish 

lenipotentiaries returned in order to lay the result of their mission 
before Frederic III. The conqueror followed close upon their 
heels, On the 14th his headquarters were at Kidge, and next day 
at Thorslund, only five miles from the gates of the capital, where 
the direst confusion prevailed. Within its walls the countryfolk 
of all Zealand, driving their cattle before them, had sought 
refuge; provisions were scarce, including water, through the 
freezing up of the ordinary channels of supply. The fortitications 
on the land side had been allowed to fall into decay, whilst the 
iron-bound soil did not lend itself easily to the work of the pickaxe 
and spade. Two thousand cavalry, 800 infantry, and 1,000 sailors 
formed the garrison, a force with which it was proposed to assail 
the enemy, that leisure might be afforded for organizing the city’s 
defence ; but the plan was finally rejected by Frederic as too hazard- 
ous. The alternative was unconditional acceptance of the enemy's 
terms. Negotiation was recommenced at the village of Tosteru 
near Roeskild, the ancient capital of Denmark, and resulted in 
the treaty which bears the latter name, and gave Sweden for the 
first time her natural frontier. Whilst deliberations were in pro- 
—~ Charles enforced his demands daily by riding along the 

ont of the city walls as if selecting the point of attack. The 
last haggling took place over a district in Norway, Neither side 
had been instructed to regard the question as vital; but the 
Swedish Commissioners had by accident been informed of the 
intention of the enemy. Accordingly they watched with stolid 
indifference the comedy enacted by their opponents, who, ona 
refusal to cede this point, rose abruptly from the council board, 
donned their hats and cloaks, and mounted as if to depart. Finally, 
the Swedes still remaining obdurate,a Dane exclaimed as if by 
inspiration, “‘ Why sacrifice peace for the sake of a Trondhjem ? ” 
His colleagues assented ; cloaks and hats were laid aside and busi- 
ness resumed, Thus, on February 18, 1658, was signed the Treaty 
of Roeskild. In the second invasion of Zealand, which in the 
following summer imperilled the results of the first, the Swedes 
came by ship, embarking at Kiel and landing at Korsdr, 


THE BOARD OF TRADE RETURNS AND TRADE 
PROSPECTS. 


It is true that the value of the imports continues to fall off. 
For the month the value is 27,321,355/., a decrease compared with 
August ef last year of 1,485,621/., or 54 cent,; and for the 
eight months the value is 227,595,045/., a decrease of 22,692,3981., 
or about 9 per cent, the case of the month, too, it is observ- 
able that the chief falling off is in the imports of raw materials for 
sundry industries, amounting to as much as 1,094,527/., or more . 
than two-thirds of the total decrease. But under this head it is 
to be noted that the chief falling off is in wood and hides, and in 
their case it may be due to some temporary or accidental circum- 
stance. A month is too short a period to indicate the real 
character of the trade movement; and, if we turn to the returns 
for the eight months, we find that there more than half the 
total decrease is in articles of food and drink duty free. The total 
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decrease for the eight months, as already stated, is 22,692,398/., 
while in articles of food and drink duty free the decrease is as 
much as 12,799,807/. The decrease under this head is very 
eral; but it is principally in wheat, and it is very large indeed 

in all kinds of corn except maize. Both for the month and for 
the eight months there is a very large falling off in the im- 
of wheat. That falling off for the eight months amounts 

to nearly 11} million cwts., or about 22 per cent.; and there 
is also a very considerable falling off in the imports of pe 
oats, and beans. The falling off in the case of wheat is partly 
due to a decrease in quantity and partly to a lowering of 


price. In other words, we have required to draw from other | partly 


countries less food than in past years, and what we have drawn 
we have bought on more favourable terms to ourselves. That is 
to say, the succession of good harvests that the world has been 
blessed with for some years now has enabled us to grow more 
food for ourselves and to obtain our foreign supplies at cheaper 
ices; and, in addition to all this, we have been enabled to accu- 
ulate such a surplus that, although we have been importing less, 
the price of wheat is lower now than it has been for a century at 
the same period of the year. But, though the falling off in 
articles of food aryl drink counts for more than half the total 
falling off, there yet is a general decrease in our imports. This is 
natural; for, when we do not require to draw increased supplies 
of food from abroad, it is to be expected that the course of the 
imports should be regulated by the course of the exports. Until 
our export trade, that is, shows a decided improvement, it is not 
likely that manufacturers would import increased quantities of 
raw materials. For the real prospect of our foreign trade at 
present it is, therefore, most instructive to consider the returns 
of the exports. For the month the value of the exports 
of British and Irish produce and manufactures amounted to 
18,744,859/., an increase of 250,266/., or just 1} per cent, For 
the eight months, however, the value amounted to 140,586,995/., 
a decrease of 1,179,572/., or about 13 cent. The returns 
for the month of August, then, are much more favourable than 
for the whole eight months, which in itself is an encouraging 
py moe The returns month by month for the year indicate that 
condition of our trade is gradually changing. January and 
February both showed a continued falling off; March and April 
showed increases; May again fell off; June increased; July fell 
off, and August once more improved. From all this it seems 
reasonable to infer that not only has the depression in trade 
reached its lowest limit, but that we are about to witness a re- 
covery. And this view of the matter is borne out by several 
other circumstances. The railway traffic returns, for example, are 
more satisfactory than they were at this time last year, and the 
ow | of the commercial community generally is much more 
opeful. 
or the month there are increases in the exports of raw 
materials, yarns, and textile fabrics, metals and articles manu- 
factured therefrom, and of “all other articles.” There still con- 
tinue, however, decreases under other heads, For the eight 
months the only items that show increases are yarns and textile 
fabrics, metals and articles manufactured therefrom, and living 
animals, In the exports of yarns and textile fabrics both for 
the month and for the eight months there is apparent a very 
marked increase in the shipments of cotton piece goods to India. 
Lancashire manufacturers have been complaining ever since the 
great fall in the Indian exchange began that their trade is being 
utterly ruined. They cannot carry it on profitably, they have 
been assuring us, because the exchange constantly falling has 
made their every transaction a loss. Nevertheless, we find that 
the exports of cotton piece goods to Madras rose from 67 million 
yards in the first eight months of last year to over 904 million 
yards in the first eight of this year, the exports to Bombay from 
nearly 340 million yards to nearly 524 million yards, and the exports 
to Bengal from 652 million yards to 801 million yards. There is, it 
will be observed, an immense increase in the exports to each port 
and in the total te, and this has been continued all through 
theeight months, and is quite marked in the month just closed. For 
example, the exports to Bombay were last month 64} million 
yards, against less than 47 million yards in August of last year, 
and those to Bengal were nearly 123 million yards, against a little 
over 99 million yards twelve months ago. Clearly, then, the 
effects of the fall in the exchange cannot have been as disastrous 
to the Lancashire cotton trade as manufacturers and merchants 
have been assuring us that it has been all through the year. Pro- 
bably the manufacturers and merchants have been able to make 
such arrangements regarding remittances of price with the Indian 
banks as have saved them from material loss, It is reason- 
able to assume that the Indian banks cannot have suffered 
— seriously or they would not have continued to enter into 
arrangements with the manufacturers and shippers. The 
truth would seem to be that the fall in the edihings has 
helped Indian producers to compete successfully with their rivals. 
We pointed out above that there has been during the past 
eight months a great falling off in our imports of corn, and 
particularly in our imports of wheat. It is remarkable that, 
while the imports from almost every other country in the world 
have diminished, they have somewhat increa from India, 
Our imports of wheat from Russia in the past eight months do 
not quite amount to 2} million cwts. ; while in the corresponding 
eight months of last year they were nearly 7} million cwts. In 
the eight months of the current year, therefore, our imports of 
wheat from Russia were barely one-third of those of the first 


eight months of last year. Our imports of wheat from India, 
however, were in the past eight months 6,612,278 cwts., while in 
the corresponding period of year they were only 6,510,200 
cwts. ‘There is thus an increase of 102,000 cwts, Even from. 
America there was a falling off in our imports. From the 
Atlantic ports the imports remained almost the same; but our 
imports from the Pacitic ports fell from 11,827,000 ewts. in the 
first eight months of last year to #,458,000 ewts. in the eight 
months just ended. There is thus a falling off in our im of 
wheat from the United States of nearly 34 million ewts, It will, 
therefore, appear that, ly owing to fall in the exchange, 
to the great fall in freights, partly to the lowering of 
Suez Canal dues, and ly to the opening up of the country by 
means of railways, India has been steadily ae her wheat. 
trade with this country, while Russia has lost fully two-thirds of 
her trade, and even America has lost a very considerable propor- 
tion. And the prosperity accruing from this great development of 
their export trade has enabled the Indian population to buy more 
largely of British manufactures, with the result, as shown above, 
that in spite of all the complaints proceeding from Lancashire, 
— an enormous increase in our exports of cotton piece goods. 
to India. 

As regards the prospects of the immediate future, perhaps the 
most important point ia the demand of the United States for our: 
goods. For fully twelve months now there has been a marked and. 
steady revival in American trade, and as the American people be- 
come more prosperous it is reasonable to assume that they will buy 
more and more of European goods. Besides, it is clear that if the 
American revival itself is not a mere temporary change brought 
about by artificial manipulation, it is but the forerunner of a 
general recovery. The influences which tend to improve trade in 
the United States are acting all over the world. They act more 
promptly and more powerfully in the United States because there 

pulation is growing more rapidly than elsewhere; unoccupied 

nd gives a vent to the energies of the people; and the need for 
constant increases of tne railway system acts more powerfully 
than where the railroad system is more complete. But although 
the influences tending to improved trade make themselves felt 
more promptly and powerfully at the other side of the Atlantic 
than in Europe, they are acting in Europe as well as in the 
United States, and the steady continuance of revival in the 
United States gives reasonable ground for the conclusion that 
we shall see those influences assert themselves here also, and 
that we are about to witness a — improvement in our: 
trade. We pvinted out above that there has been such a 
fluctuation in the value of the exports from month to month 
this year as shows that the depression has reached its lowest 
depth, and gives ground for the hope that there is about to- 
be improvement. We referred also to some circumstances that 
strengthen the hope, and the steady improvement in the United 
States is a still stronger confirmation of the inference we are 
drawing. Now, if the improvement in the United States is real, 
it is almost certain to show itself in increased purchases of our 
,and as a matter of fact we find that there is a very con-- 
siderable increase in those purchases. For the month of August 
alone, taking twenty-four of the principal articles of the trade 
between this country and the United States, we find that last 
year the aggregate value of the _ to America amounted to 
1,287,136/, and this year to 1,763,519/., an increase of 476,683/., 
or about 37 per cent. For the eight months the value of the 
exports of the same articles amounted last year to 10,080,151/.,. 
and this year to 12,319,638/., an increase of 2,239,487/., or about 
22} percent. So far as the year has gone, therefore, there is a v 
marked and decided increase in the purchases of British and Iri 
produce and manufactures by American buyers. The increase, it 
will be observed, is much more marked in August than during the 
whole of the eight months; suggesting that as the improvement. 
in the trade of the United States becomes more and more general, 
the purchases of European s become larger. We are en- 
couraged, therefore, to hope that for the remainder of the year 
our trade with the United States will continue to improve even 
more rapidly than in the first eight months, and that this cireum- 
stance in itself will considerably help the general recovery which 
is everywhere looked for. Looking to all the reasons to which we 
have now been referring, we should anticipate with very great 
confidence a gradual improvement, were it not for two circum- 
stances. The first is the political condition of the Continent. 
Nobody knows from day to day whether will be maintained, 
and a feeling of uncertainty of that kind is not favourable to trade 
a Political uncertainty, however, is of itself not 
suilicient to counteract the various causes that are tending to 
improve trade. It will make the improvement slower and more 
cautious, but it will not prevent improvement unless it is aided 
by a disturbance of the money market, Even the outbreak of 
war upon a great scale would probably not prevent improve- 
ment. It would cause a disturbance of the money market for 
the moment by diverting capital from one set of investments 
to another, but a ~_ war is itself the occasion for a great 
revival in certain branches of trade; it creates, for a 
great demand for ships, for artillery, munitions of war, the 
like. A great war would, therefore, so stimulate certain branches 
of trade that it might have the effect of even intensifying 
the improvement for the moment. A more serious matter as 
regards the trade prospect is the uncertainty of the money 
market. We have referred again and in to the dangerously 
low reserve now held by the Bank of The improvement 
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in trade will require a larger coin circulation than the count 
now has, and will therefore lessen still further that reserve; and, 
if the demand for coin for the provinces should happen to coincide 
with a demand for gold for abroad, there might be such a dis- 
turbance in the money market as would check the trade improve- 
ment. As we pointed out last week, there is always an outflow 
of coin and notes from London to the provinces, to Ireland and 
Scotland in the autumn. This year that outflow will be increased 
by more active trade, and, if any other circumstances should act 
upon the London money market unfavourably, the Bank of 
gland might feel its reserve so inadequate to the occasion that 
it might be compelled to raise its rate of discount to such a point 


as would make it unprofitable for manufacturers and merchants | 


to increase their businesses. This is the one dark point in the situa- 
tion, and it is to be hoped that before it becomes too late the 
Directors of the Bank of England will take vigorous measures to 
prevent a serious disturbance of the money market later in the 
year. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY PORTRAITS. 


HE Art for Schools Association has judged well in deciding to 
publish a little collection of seventeenth-century portraits. 
Whether they will be of use in schools we do not know, but 
many of us who have done with our schooling will be glad to 
have these reproductions of fine, or even only good and authentic, 
rtraits of the great or conspicuous men of that interesting time. 
wo of the nine plates which make up the livraison (the word is 
badly wanted in English) now being dealt with are copies of 
the large pictures of Charles I.’s family by Vandyck. One 
contains the children, except the little Duke of Gloucester, and 
the other the half-length portraits of the King and his wife. In 
this plate the face of Charles has far less than usual of that air 
of melancholy dignity which Vandyck usually gave; but the 
Queen is charming, with a placid high-bred grace which fully 
accounts for and justifies the influence she is known to have had 
over her husband. All the others are busts, set in those carefully- 
executed frames of stone carving, allegorical figures, and basso- 
rilievos with which our forefathers, who loved to do things hand- 
somely, were wont to adorn the title-pages of their folios, The 
worthies chosen for illustration are Milton, Cromwell, Pym, 
Hampden, Thomas Lord Fairfax, Montrose (unnamed, but un- 
mistakable), Strafford, and Laud. The plates are clearly exe- 
cuted, and, if simply framed, would look well on a library wall. 
As for the portraits themselves, much might be said of them. 
Whether it is the uniformity of the dress, or that at this 
distance we have lost a full understanding of the details, or 
that the men were really very like one another, is a question ; 
but certain it is that the portraits of the seventeenth cen- 
— do convey the impression that those generations were a 
little wanting in individuality. Cromwell, as can be seen from 
the plate in this collection—an exceptionally good one—stood out 
with terrible force ; and in Milton’s face, too, there is something 
marked ; but Pym, Laud, Hampden, and even Strafford, who 
indeed is generally disappointing in his portraits, have a certain 
uniformity which looks artificial, and for which it is not possible 
to know whether the painters or the manners of the time were to 
blame. Next to Cromwell, it is Montrose who stands most dis- 
tinctly by himself. His face is indeed a remarkable one—noble, 


and yet just on the verge of being ugly. 


A PAGE OF VENETIAN HISTORY. 


a pes is no State which has accomplished so great a work in 
the cause of human progress and civilization, and at the same 
time has had so little justice done to it either by its contemporaries 
or by posterity, as the Republic of Venice, It is easy to under- 
stand how its inexhaustible resources and its internal security may 
have provoked the jealousy of rivals who failed to recognize that 
the true source of its greatness lay in a constitution equally remote 
from the civil feuds and extravagances of faction which are inherent 
in democracies, and the treachery, bloodshed,.and oppression of 
the petty tyrannies which seemed almost the sole alternative in 
Italian States, at the time when Venetian reputation was at its 
highest. But it is less creditable that most modern writers should 
be so blinded by prejudice as to accept, almost without question, 
the calumnious misrepresentations which have been propagated to 
her discredit by interested writers. We use this epithet advisedly 
of French authors, for there is no question that the history of 
M. Daru, published in the early part of the pees century, was 
specially intended to excite all the odium possible against the great 
public ; in order to draw off public attention from the shameless 
violence and perfidy by which py ne put an end for ever to 
its independent existence, after a glorious career of a thousand 
ears. Unfortunately Lord Byron, who should have known better, 
done much to arouse the same prejudice in English readers, in 
many of his works, among which, perhaps, the best 
known, as it is undoubtedly the grandest, is the curse of Marino 
Faliero. His actual knowledge of Venetian yas bigs f by the 
way, be tested in this very re, where he speaks of Cyprus 
(which did not come into the pomertiee of the Venetians till 
more than a century after the unhappy Doge's execution) as being 


“now thy subject kingdom.” It is true that a closer study of 
facts, and the publication of innumerable original documents from 
her archives, has of late years caused a juster appreciation to be 
formed of the merits of Venice; but certain well-known incidents 
in her history are still repeatedly brought forward as hideous 
crimes, upon which a more minute investigation throws a very 
different light. Of these none is better known, and few have 
awakened more sympathy with the supposed victim of her dark 
and merciless policy, than the execution of Francesco Carmagnola. 

We have been led to take up this subject from an interesting but 
somewhat superficial account of the great condottiere which has a 
peared in a recent number of Blackwood’s Magazine. In this article 
the writer adopts the popularly received version that the execution 
of Carmagnola was an act of base ingratitude towards a generab 
under whom some of the most splendid successes of Venice had 
been obtained, and who had merely at a subsequent period suffered 
such reverses as the most skilful. commander may be liable to. 
Strangely enough, with the dangerous love of generalization which 
some writers find so effective, the doom of Carmagnola is here 
spoken of as if it were the ordinary treatment which an unsuc- 
cessful battle entailed on an Italian condottiere leader in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. We, on the contrary, are prepared 
to show that Carmagnola’s was altogether an exceptional case. 
Braccio, the Sforzas, Piccinino, Malatesta, and the others, all 
suffered severe defeats on different occasions in their chequered 
careers, but not a single one of them pate on the scaffold. 
Why, then, was Carmagnola put to death? The charge against 
him was that, being in the pay of Venice and at the head of her 
forces, he had been for a long period engaged in treasonable in- 
trigues with her mortal enemy, the Duke of Milan. If the charge 
be well founded, none will surely deny that he richly deserved his 
doom ; and with facts before us which the writer in question has 

over in silence, we are pe ey to say that there is an 
accumulative weight of evidence which amply justified the action 
of the Republic. 

Passing over altogether the early career of Carmagnola and the 
causes of the great war between Venice and Milan, which have no 
direct connexion with the point at issue, we take up the story 
from the spring of the year 1426, when the league between Venice 
and Florence was consummated, and Carmagnola, burning with 
indignation, as all the world believed, against the prince who had 
repaid his unparalleled services with exile, despoiling, and 
attempted assassination, was appointed Captain-General of the 
Venetian forces against Duke Filippo. No Venetian land com- 
mander before had been entrusted with such powers or had such 
a force at his disposal. Almost up to the last it may be noticed 
that an unbounded confidence and forbearance was displayed 
towards Carmagnola, which was out of all character with the 
usual relations between Italian States and the condottiere leaders. 
in their employment. For there were not wanting grounds of 
suspicion at a very early stage. The siege of Brescia was the 
first great movement in the war on the part of Venice. Whilst 
this was still going on, it became known that Carmagnola 
had received envoys from the Duke of Milan; and on two oc- 
casions in the same year at most critical points in the siege, 
he absented himself for weeks at a time on plea of recruit- 
ing his health at the Baths of Abano. In the following year, 
after the short truce which followed the capture of Scin 
had been broken, Carmagnola displayed the most unaccountable 
apathy, and suffered a succession of petty reverses which would 
have discredited a mere novice in arms, and subjected to much 
graver imputations the greatest commander of the Bitter 
complaints were brought against him by those on the scene of 
action, who felt that they were being betrayed. But Carmagnola 
in a letter to the Doge denounced his accusers with undisguised 
threats about his unappreciated services, and significant hints about 
obtaining other employment. The circumstances seemed to the 
Signory most critical; so much so that the envoy of the Doge 
was instructed publicly to reprimand the Venetian delegates at 
Brescia who had lodged the ge on oe and privately to inform 
these too zealous functionaries of the need of caution, as the 
Captain-General had the State in his power—a remarkable ex- 
pression, which throws light on subsequent proceedings, and 
sufficiently explains the artifice resorted to in aher years, when 
Carmagnola was at last brought to account. But for the time a 
good effect was produced by what had d. It would seem 
that, roused into action, and stung by well-merited reproaches, he 
threw off his lethargy, and the immediate result was the brilliant. 
victory of Macalo over Carlo Malatesta and the Milanese forces. 
The warmest eulogy and most lavish rewards were showered by 
the Signory on their victorious commander; and it was the 
general feeling that this success, properly followed up, would soon 
end the war with the complete overthrow of Duke Filippo, But 
it too soon became evident that nothing was further from 
Carmagnola’s intention. No achievement of the slightest im- 
portance signalized the close of the campaign; but renewed visits 
to thé Baths and fresh intrigues with the wily Visconti tried the 
patience of the Signory to the utmost. 

A short and unsatisfactory peace, soon afterwards concluded, 
was broken in 1431; and Carmagnola was again placed at the 
head of the Venetian forces, with boundless promises to gratify 
his ambition if successful, and at the same time with significant 
warnings of the danger of receiving any more Milanese emissaries. 
“Tf the Duke,” he was told, “ has anything to say, we will be glad 
to listen, but his course wiil be to put it in writing, and to forward 
it for our consideration.” Unhappily no heed was given to so 
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grave and well-deserved a warning, and the conduct of Carmagnola 
in the campaign of 1431 became more unsatisfactory than ever. 
The most lavish expenditure was not grudged to render the army 
the most efficient ever sent out by the Republic; all the demands 
of the General were granted unhesitatingly, but results were 
looked for in vain. Probably no Power in Europe at that time 
would have endured the miserable evasions and trifling of the 
commander of its forces with the patience and self-control dis- 
layed by the Venetian aristocracy in all their dealings with 
sas tend My At one time he writes to them that the Emperor is 
coming to Italy, and he had better break up his camp ; at another, 
with an insolent effrontery which could proceed only from long- 
continued immunity in notorious treason, he tells them of the 
message of good-will be has had from the Duke, in which he is 
himself requested to arrange the preliminaries of a league of 
Italian Powers against the King of the Romans. At last, after a 
series of petty but disgraceful failures of himself and his lieu- 
tenants against Soncino, Lodi, and Cremona, came the crowning 
catastrophe, when the Venetian fleet on the Po, under Nicolo 
Trevisano, after two days’ conflict, was utterly destroyed by the 
flotilla of the Milanese, whose land forces, under Sforza and 
Piccinino, lined the banks of the river, while the unfortu- 
nate Venetian admiral again and again sent urgent and fruit- 
less appeals to Carmagnola to create a diversion in his favour. 
This battle was fought in May 1431. If the affair stood alone it 
might indeed be a serious retlection on the military capacity of 
Carmagnola, but would be quite insufficient to attach to him the 
stain of treason. But, as we have seen, coming as it did in the 
midst of notorious and long-continued intrigues with Filippo 
Visconti, the only wonder is that the Signory did not take imme- 
diate measures to remove him from his command. In all probabi- 
lity it was too dangerous a step for them to take at such an 
instant, though all real confidence must have been at an end. 
However that may be, he was called away from the main scene of 
action to take the command in the Friou], where, removed from the 
baneful influence of Duke Filippo, he carried all before him with 
something of his old irresistible ardour. Returning, however, 
again to Brescia before the end of the year, he relapsed into his 
wonted apathy. The express commands of the Senate were 
treated with contempt, and no secret was made of his renewed 
correspondence with the Duke of Milan. At last came the inevit- 
able but no less tragic catastrophe—the invitation to a confer- 
ence at Venice, accepted with the confidence, not of innocence, 
but of long impunity ; the reception at the Palace; the arrest in 
the corridor; the du m of the Orba; the confession under 
torture ; the subsequent disclosures; the trial and sentence; the 
execution between the red columns on May 5, 1432. It may be 
noted that while all the judges were on his guilt, the 
Doge, Francesco Foscari, was one of a small minority which 
would have substituted imprisonment for death as the sentence. 
These dramatic incidents of the fate of Carmagnola are well 
known, and we have no intention to dwell upon them here. The 
artifice by which he was lured to his doom, and the sympathy 


_ which is awakened at the thought of one so gifted thus cut short 


in the midst of his brilliant career in the very prime of life, have 
made the name of Carmagnola more familiar to English ears than 
that of any other Italian soldier of the age, with the exception 
of his more fortunate rival Francesco Sforza, whose career in some 
respects bears a striking resemblance to his own, save that baffled 
treason brought the one to the block, while successful treason 
placed the other on the ducal throne of Milan. The manner in 
which Carmagnola’s person was secured is doubtless most repug- 
nant to our feelings; but we must beware of ss too much 
of nineteenth-century ideas and sentiments into Italian history of 
the fifteenth century; and it must always be borne in mind that 
to have arrested a man so powerful and so unscrupulous at the 
head of his forces was a risk that no European State, situated as 
Venice then was, would have encountered at that period. Our 
admiration for his talents, and regret for his fall, must not blind us 
to the crime for which he suffered. And it is because sympathy 
with Carmagnola has wrought grave injustice to the fair fame of 
the Venetian Republic, that we have dwelt on the less familiar 
details of the long course of treasonable intrigues which led to his 
doom, and in our opinion fully justified the sentence of his judges. 


THE SAXON CHURCH AT BRADFORD-ON-AVON. 


A* appeal for contributions sent out by the Trustees for the 
preservation of the Saxon church at Bradford-on-A von recalls 
a subject which was discussed in these columns many years ago, so 
many indeed that it may ree be new to some of our readers. 
The old clothing town, which takes its name from the “broad 
ford” across the Avon, has an attractive look as it is seen from 
the railway. The soft grey of the squared stones of the houses, 
the pict: ue cluster of buildings in the valley, and the irregular 
fashion in which the town stretches up the side of the hill make 
up so pleasant a > aap that it is impossible not to wish to linger 
over it. And there is something in the quiet old-fashioned air 
of the that seems to promise to gratify the lover of the 
past. 
church, which stan 
the monas built 
abbot of 


t is a promise that will be richly fulfilled. The pari 
one can scarcely doubt, on the site of 
the seventh century by St. Aldhelm, 
, and first bishop of Sherborne, where, 


amid the far-stretching forests, the nuns of Shaftesbury found a 
safe refuge from the Danes in 1001, presents many points of in- 
terest belonging to various periods from the twelfth to the six- 
teenth century. Hard by stand the house of Gainsborough’s 
“Parish-clerk,” Edward Orpin, and the old “ church-house” 
where the church-ale was brewed, and stored, to be sold for the 
benefit of the fabric, and drunk at the “ Ales,” which until 
Puritan times formed a prominent feature iu the village life of the 
West country. Another building of a more stately kind is 
Kingston House, once the mansion of a family of rich clothiers, 
the Halls, from whom it passed to the Pierreponts, dukes of King- 
ston, to become the scene of some of the wild doings of Elizabeth 
Chudleigh, the bigamous duchess of the second and last duke. 
The house was built about 1600, and is a fine specimen of the 
style which finds its highest expression in Longleat. The town- 
bridge still keeps its chapel, though it has been shamefully 
handled, and used for the ignominious purpose of a lock-up; 
and on the neighbouring hill are the ruins of another chapel 
of the fourteenth century, called St. Mary-on-Tory, because 
it stood upon the Tor hard by Our Lady’s Well. Across the 
Barton-bridge is a vast barn of the early part of the four- 
teenth century, which is well worth a visit both for its curious 
transept-like limbs and for its cunningly-contrived roof. But 
higher than these and all other objects of interest at Bradford— 
and we have by no means exhausted our list—must be ranked the 
tiny church of St. Lawrence, the only aa building of pre- 
Norman times that exists in England. William of Malmesbury 
tells us that in his day a little church (ecc/esiola), built by Bishop 
Aldhelm and dedicated to St. Lawrence, was standing at Bradford. 
And if the famous bishop to whom the conversion of a large 
number of the Welsh of Dyfnaint to Catholic usages is to be 
attributed was, as some would have us believe, the son of the 
West-Saxon King Centwine, there was a singular appropriateness 
in this and his other foundation at Bradford, for it was the scene 
of his uncle Cenwealh’s great victory over the Welsh. But, 
although Aldhelm was certainly the son of a Kenten or Centwine, 
the absence of any reference in his writings to the King as his 
father seems to us to disprove the theory. 

The church of St. Lawrence as it now stands is sometimes said 
to be the successor of one built by Aldhelm, probably of wood. 
The principal grounds for this belief seem to be that the angels 
carved over the chancel arch bear a strong resemblance to certain 
figures in the Benedictional of St. Aithelwold, and a curious un- 
willingness to allow that our forefathers in early days constantly 
built churches of stone when it lay ready totheir hands. It is, of 
course, quite possible that Aldhelm’s little church at Bradford, like 
the church of Doulting where he died, may originally have been 
built of wood, and that, — like Doulting Church, it may have 
been rebuilt of stone in the tenth century. On the other hand, 
there are some reasons for thinking otherwise. Plenty of stone, 

ood and easy to be worked, was to be found on the spot; and it 
is highly unlikely that Aldhelm, who had seen the churches of 
Gaul and Italy, and who was ony imbued with the teaching 
of Theodore and Hadrian, would deliberately choose the inferior 
material for his work, especially as we know that, owing to his 
friendship with King Ine, he had no need to spare expense. Be 
this, however, as it may, there is no doubt that the church as 
it is now is a primitive Romanesque building. Since the middle 
of the seventeenth century it has been used both as a school and 
as a dwelling-house. It consists of a nave, chancel, and north 
porch, and is singularly lofty for its size; for while the nave is 
only 25 feet and the chancel 13 feet long, the height of the 
nave is just about the same as its length. Inside, the most 
striking feature is the narrowness of the chancel archway, which 
is not more than three feet across. The external walls were 
evidently built plain, except the stringcourse, for the arcade of 
flat pilasters and arches with which they are adorned is cut from 
the surface of the stone. The building was rescued from profana- 
tion just thirty years ago, chiefly through the exertions of the late 
Vicar of the parish, the Rev. W. H. Jones; it was carefully 
repaired, an altar was again placed in it, and there seemed every 
reason to believe that it had at last escaped all danger of decay. 
Unfortunately not long since the walls, and especially the south 
wall, appeared to be ina shaky state; for, though they are of 
great thickness, they had been put together without bonders, 
and had been filled in with some conglomerate which had 
perished during the many centuries that have passed since the 
church was built. The cavity has now been filled up by pouring 
in cement from the top under the direction of Mr. O. Adye, 
the architect of the Trustees, and some other repairs have been 
carried out. More, however, remains to be done to ensure the 
me | of the church. There is, we hope, little reason to fear lest 
the Trustees should be unable to continue their work, which is 
conducted on strictly conservative principles and has nothing in 
common with restoration falsely so-called. Among the many 
buildings that we have that record the devotion and illustrate the 
art of earlier ages, the little church of St. Aldhelm stands alone; 
it has no fellow in England, and there is nothing probably that 
Le oe to it in Europe. It is a comin Fy of the days 
when both Church and State (though, indeed, there was as yet 
no political unity in England) were still e in conquering 
the older inhabitants of the land, when the sword of Ine and the 
exhortations of Aldhelm alike won victories over the Welsh. It is 
& unique specimen of the primitive style in which our forefathers 
built their churches, more ornamental than the portions that still 
remain to us of the larger buildings raised in the same age by 
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Benedict Biscop, and unlike them as yet in perfect preservation, 
and as capable of being used for the worship of God as it was 
when for the first time a priest of the Church of England 
celebrated the Divine Mysteries within its walls. 


POST-OFFICE PROGRESS. 


HE Post Office is about to build itself a new home. An acre 
of land, extending between the Telegraph building and the 
Money Order Office in Aldersgate Street, is to absorb the many 
outlying branches which are now scattered over the City. The 
staff, whose work it is to organize and direct the labours of 
Fe 000 permanent and 45,000 unestablished subordinates, will then 
brought into more direct communication, and rapid reforms 
may be expected. Meanwhile the Thirty-second Report upon the 
Post Office, hatched after the incubation of no fewer than three 
Postmasters-General, shows that a scattered staff have made united 
efforts at improvement. 

This lightest of official Blue Books supplies much information 
that is satisfactory, instructive, and amusing. It records a net 
revenue of 2,708,882/., showing an increase of 62,584/. over the 
net receipts of the preceding year; it chronicles numerous im- 

rovements, and lightly touches upon several “ curious incidents.” 
ndon is the postal authorities’ spoilt child. It receives 27-4 per 
cent. of all postal packets, it sends five-elevenths of all tele- 
fm, and in it some 17,000 postal officials are employed. It has 
mn rewarded by more frequent collections of its letters, the 
establishment of private letter-boxes from which letters may be 
collected for an annual fee, and by an increase in the number of 
—_ tubes, through which its messages are sucked or blown 
ily from the outlying telegraph offices to the central office. 
Among the benefits conferred upon the kingdom at large since 
the end of last year are a reduction in the cost of inland and 
foreign telegrams, a reduction in the postage fee for heavy letters 
and for parcels whose weight is intermediate between the old 
three-pound standards, and a reduction in the cost of money 
orders, which came into force on the first of this month. Besides 
this, the maximum limit of weight for parcels has been increased, 
parcel insurance has been introduced, the parcel-post has been 
extended to most of the postal-union countries and to the Colonies, 
more mails are despatched to important towns, and the Scotch and 
Irish mails have been accelerated. And, lest amid the embarrass- 
ment of riches the public should lose sight of its advantages, a 
penny handbook has been published, and may be ordered from any 
postman. 

We have not yet, indeed, the penny Colonial post which Mr. 
Henniker Heaton so strongly advocates, It takes three or more 
days to withdraw Savings Bank deposits, instead of two hours, as 
in Paris, We lack the rapid delivery of London letters which 
might be effected by means of the pneumatic tubes now used for 
telegrams ; and Mr. Raikes has lately stated in the House that 
the question of telegraphic remittances is still “under the con- 
sideration ” of the department. But all things come to him who can 
wait, and the British public’s capacity for waiting is undeniable. 
Still, for a Government department, the Post Office may reason- 
ably boast of its progressiveness. There is a pleasant ring of 
enthusiasm in its Report. The Savings Bank, for instance, exults 
in its efforts with all a missionary’s fervour. Its emissaries plead 
for deposits as eagerly as a charity preacher for contributions, and 
goas far afield in search of them. They have appealed, with 
varying success, to hop-pickers, commercial travellers, sailors, 
Board School children, and British workmen; and, fired by their 
example, the Cape Post Office has thrust the tract of civilization 
into the hands of the benighted savage. It has issued circulars 
and handbills setting forth the advantages of Savings Banks, and 
has published them not only in English, Dutch, and German, but 
also in the Kafir tongue! Whether the wily natives were in- 
duced to trust their savings to the pale-face is not recorded ; nor 
are we told how much success attended the knight-errant bagman 
who describes himself as one of a party trying to induce commer- 
cial gentlemen to save a little money by depositing one shilling 
at each town they visit. Among Messrs. Lucas and Aird’s 
workmen, however, the Post-Office officials had some success. A 
clerk attended when 375 of them were paid; and though none of 
the men could be induced to insure, or to buy annuities, 67 of 
them together deposited 1,248/, But among the hop-pickers the 
Post Office’s meant efforts proved a failure. Leaflets were 
given to clergymen and others for distribution, and an official 
attended to receive esa The eae, however, says the 
Comptroller sorrowfully, “ are not the kind of people to deposit 
money. They themselves say they go into Kent for pleasure as 
the better classes go to the seaside,” and, also (here, too, they 
resemble the better classes), “‘ three-fourths of their earnings are 
frequently spent on their maintenance, and they are left with 
scarcely sufficient for the journey home.” 

On the whole, however, the Savings Bank is ing. The 
ratio of depositors to the population is in Eng: and Wales 
1 in 8, in Scotland 1 in 31, and in Ireland 1 in 36; and the 
average amount due to each depositor in the three countries 
are 13/. 108. 8d., 71, 128. 6d, and 171, 198. 2d. respectively. 
Life insurance, annuities, and stock investments are not doing 
well; and in Inland Money Orders there is a conspicuous Thee 
tic. 


must, it says, be comparatively dear, because “we have to take 
so many precautions to make them safe.” But that is precisely 
the objection to them. Unless the recipient has a feed win ac- 
count—and most recipients probably have not—he must attend in 

rson at any office which the remitter takes it into his head to 
indicate. If the receiver happens to remember the sender's initials, 
and also to know in what names supposed to be his it has been 
made out, he may find little difficulty in cashing his order, pro- 
vided that the paying office be near his oe of business. But if, 
as often happens, the order is made payable near his home address, 
and he starts for business early not to return till after 4 P.m., 
when money-order business ceases, he may keep, or lose, his 
order long before he can get it paid. Even a registered 
letter is more convenient. But many persons seem to regard 
registration as an unnecessary advertisement to the dishonest; 
and some apparently are so averse to ostentatious precau- 
tions that they post their valuables without a proper address. 
At any rate, no less than 175,246 letters containing value 
were found last year to be undeliverable, and of these 1,620 
containing cheques and coin amounting to 3,733/. 178. 5d. were 
posted without an address, Perhaps after all the Post Office has 
grounds for distrusting the public’s power of taking care of itself, 
and we may sympathize when it implores us to use the elaborate 
precautions which are its pride. But beyond sympathy an incor- 
rigible public declines to go. It prefers the comparative securit, 
of postal orders in an unregistered letter which may be sent wit 
@ minimum of trouble to itself ; and so while foreign and colonial 
money-order business has been increasing, inland money-orders 
and registered letters are being rapidly supplanted by orders. 
Some twenty-six millions of them, representing about eleven mil- 
lions of money, were issued in 1885-6, as compared with some 
— millions, representing about eight millions of money, in 
1884-5. 

The Telegraph service, as was expected, shows a deficit. This 
amounts to 39,607/., in spite of the 18,214/. received in fees for 
abbreviated telegraphic addresses. Its prospects, however, are 
improving, and next year it is to be hoped it will be spared the 
loss inflicted on it this April by the Irish Government Bill 
debate. On that occasion the orator who floods our ears with 
speech in flood inundated the country with 1,500,000 words of 
press reports, The present halfpenny-a-word rate is barely remu- 
nerative to the department, and the transmission of messages at 
the press rate of 1s. for every 100 words, and 2d. for each addi- 
tional copy, must, as is indeed admitted, entail serious loss. No 
doubt the accuracy and speed with which this avalanche of 
verbiage was distributed over the wires reflects infinite credit on 
the telegraph officials; but to think how much its mere transmis- 
sion cost the country is most depressing. 


REVIEWS. 


HUNTER’S IMPERIAL GAZETTEER OF INDIA.* 


HE stock-taking or, in other words, the statistical survey of 
an empire is no light task; but it has been executed by Mr. 
W. W. Hunter in a manner worthy of his own reputation and of 
the Government of India. Not that the editor has had to encounter 
the proverbial obstructionist of the Bureau and the Secretariat. He 
has not been put off to a more convenient season by an indifferent 
Viceroy and a cold-blooded and unsentimental Head of a depart- 
ment, On the contrary, every ogy, te been given him for the 
execution of a long-delayed work. Here and there Mr. Hunter 
may have had to smooth away an obstacle, and to use argument 
pon | persuasion so as to ensure symmetry and uniformity of plan. 
But, on the whole, he seems to have had pretty much his own 
way. His principles were ea igo to his suggestions the most 
impassive of local officers paid attention; he covered a larger 
area in his tours of inspection than the Director of the Post 
Office ; and he was allowed to visit England in order to get at 
certain facts and to prosecute some inquiries which, for mysterious 
reasons, could not be got at or prosecuted in India. 

The result of a mass of statistics, returns, and correspondence, 
and of these visits spread over twelve years, is comprised in 
128 volumes, Many of them are agers 4 local, and are expressly 
intended for the use and instruction of Magisterial and Revenue 
officers, who, we are sorry to learn, are now shifted more rapidly 
than ever from one subdivision and district to another. The 
essence of the above number has, however, been distilled, as it 
were, into a round dozen; and it may be confidently asserted 
that no “thoughtful person” will have rm f difficulty in find- 
ing here exactly what he wants, whether he be a student of 
political economy, @ young civilian learning the wants and 
peculiarities of his Province and district, a journalist deali 
with the fluctuations of trade, or a Radical in quest of a s 
sound, imperceptible grievance which he wishes to knock into the 
heads of Mohammedans and Hindus. One excellent result of the 
method pursued by Mr. Hunter and of his systematic control of 


* The Imperial Gazetteer of India. W. W. Hunter, C.S.L, C.LE, 
LL.D., Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India 
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his assistants and coadjutors is, that every province is treated on 
exactly the same method. The inquirer will find in due order all 
that he can possibly want to know about the physical aspect, the 
local history, the castes and their pursuits, the trade and com- 
merce, the present administration, and the climate and rainfall ; 
let us say by way of examples, of Aligarh in the North-West 
Provinces, Backergunge in Eastern Bengal, Bilaspur in the 
Central Provinces, Broach or Bharuch in Bombay, and Ganjam in 
Madras. Such cities as Calcutta, Delhi, and Lahore are presented 
to us with a copiousness of detail and a wealth of illustration not 
to be surpassed by the best of guide-books, The statistics of 
native feudatory States are difficult of access, and often untrust- 
worthy, seeing that a Raja or Nawab has a horror of Blue-books, 
which he thinks may portend annexation, sequestration, or some 
curtailment of independence and privilege. But still we find here 
a good deal about such principalities as Cutch and Kuch Behar, 
the dominions of Holkar and Scindia, Hyderabad, Cochin, Dhar 
and Dewar, over which the late Mr. Phillimore expended a vast 
deal of virtuous and unnecessary anger. Smaller towns, police- 
stations, Tahsils or revenue subdivisions, marts and bazaars, have 
no doubt perplexed and exercised Mr. Hunter. It is easy enough 
to deal with places of historical and commercial significance. 
But what is to be done with smaller places, locally important to 
the magistrate, who also views them as the haunts of crime, 
and to the petty trader, who there can buy or sell cotton, silk, and 
jute, but of little or no account to the merchant or banker at the 
residency, and neither greater nor less than a score of others? 
Many of these places have a perplexing similarity of sound joined 
to an extreme waywardness | inconsistency of spelling; there 
is, as every one knows, a Saugar in the Central Provinces and a 
Saugar at the mouth of the Hooghly River; a Hyderabad in the 
Deccan and a Hyderabad in Sind; and of places ending in pur, 
nagar, and abad there is apparently no end. When the materials 
for the Gazetteer had been collected, no less than eleven thousand 
names were paraded in alphabetical order. Mr. Hunter, by judicious 
excision, reduced this list to eight thousand ; but even now we find 
four different —_ named Akbarpur, five named Alipur, six 
named Aurangabad; divers places called after fateh (victory), and 
ending with garh (a fort), yanj (a mart), and abad and pur ; seven 
aces with similar terminations and the prefix of Islam, in which, 
owever, the professors of this faith are not seldom outnumbered 
by the Hindus; and sundry towns or districts known as Jalilpur 
and Jalalabad. The description of the least of such places - 
been judiciously compressed into as short a space as possible. 
We find their latitude and longitude ; the Presidency or Province, 
and the district; and the intimation that there is a school ora 
police-station, a weekly market or an indigo or silk factory, some- 
where in the neighbourhood, Very likely a district officer may 
feel indignant at the summary treatment of places where he made 
his first reputation by spearing so many hogs, shooting a tiger 
or brace of leopards which had been the terror of the villagers 
for months, and breaking 72 gang of burglars who had robbed 
respectable Brahmans and Mahajans of their wives’ ornaments. 
But to the general reader the brief notice will be enough. And 
Mr. Hunter is quite as adept in expansion as in retrenchment. A 
whole volume, the thickest of the set, is devoted to “ India.” It 
may be had for the convenience of students, politicians, economists, 
and grievance-mongers, in a separate form and not as one of this 
series, It is something more than a guide-book or an official report 
such as is issued yearly from the India Office on the moral and 
material progress of the dependency. In parts it rises to the level and 
—_ of history, and furnishes material to the zoologist and the 
nologist. Probably in no one volume about India will there 


be found so much valuable and accurate information set out with 


such method and sequence and in so attractive a style. It is an 


additional merit that controversial matter has been generally ex- 
cluded, and that there is little calculated to revive religious and 
political feuds. 

It needs small prophetical spirit to discern that of the matters 
embraced in each volume some will become obsolete, though much 
ought to be permanent. Probably the plan and division of the 
subject, with the org | and the antiquities, will always hold 
their own; a notice of the climate a hundred years hence will be 
pretty much what it is in 1886. A local officer who in the future 
should write that the month of April somewhere in the plains was 
“hot,” and that he had really nothing else to say, may be reproved 
for “apathy” and insensibility, as a very promising officer now 
deceased was reproved a few years back by Sir George Campbell. 
Castes, like princes and peers, may flourish, but will hardly fade 
away though missions should multiply and gain batches of con- 
verts. But statistics of trade and commerce, of population, of 
miles of roads and railways, of bridges and canals, will all require 
addition and revision in the next fifty years. Even here Mr. 
Hunter's facts and figures will serve as administrative and histo- 
rical landmarks. A future Viceroy may reflect with pride that 
he has added a thousand miles or so to Indian railways; and a 
Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commissioner may congratulate 
himself that in his period of administration a University was at 
last granted to a backward province, and that the Vegavati 
Nuddi, the source of so much discomfort and loss to traders and 
Pilgrims, was at last triumphantly bridged. “ Multa pars vitabit 

ibitinam. 

We think that in one point Mr. Hunter has made a cardinal mis- 
take. We can easily understand and forgive a few misprints, errors, 
or omissions, though, in volumes bristling with figures, very few 
occur. But it is surely an error to employ all through the English 


currency, instead of the indigenous rupees and annas, We might 
even plead for the maund and the ser as weights and measures, 
instead of the cwt. and the lb. The foreign currency is simply 
misleading. No cooly, artisan, carter, or mechanic ever saw or 
received a shilling or half-a-crown or fourpence in his life. No 
English official or merchant ever paid any debt in such, coinage. 
When it is considered, too, that the value of the Indian rupee, 
always fluctuating, is still on the decline, it is really difficult to 
know exactly what are the rates for linseed or jute in any part of 
India, what is the ow of a fine cow in Guzerat or Hansi, what 
the municipality of Sustipur really collects in local taxation and 
expends on sanitation, or what the sportsman intent on stalking 
ibex or burral in the Himalayas will have to pay his coolies and 
shikarries. We emphatically challenge the statements that any 
police force anywhere in India cost its population 7/. 148, 8d. 
per square mile; that any batch of Chaukidars or watchmen 
ever received 438/.; or that any feudatory ever paid such a 
tribute to the Paramount Power as 12,cool. We doubt, too, 
whether the returns of Government revenue of all sorts had not 
been better expressed in crores and lacks instead of in millions 
and thousands of pounds. Possibly the employment of English 
terms was intended to attract the untravelled and inquiring English- 
man, Possibly it was thought that it might facilitate the easy 
conversion of the castes of Misr, Pandé, Mukarji, and Ghose into 
genuine Anglo-Saxons, But as Mr. Hunter gives us no ready 
reckoner, we are left to guess whether the incidence of taxation, 
estimated at 2s. a head, really means I rupee or I rupee 4 annas. 
Lord Dalhousie once warned the Council of Education against the 
introduction of such terms as Demyships or Bursaries into Anglo- 
Indian Universities and Colleges. Old-fashioned scholarships paid 
in rupees, he said, were less liable to misconstruction. 

In a work of this kind the abundance of widely different — 
neatly or fully treated makes the task of selection anything but 
easy. It is difficult to begin and, having begun, to stop. But we 
take specimens, Every traveller arriving at Aden wonders how 
any human being can exist there, and whether it is possible to 
find more uninviting stations in Sind or the Derajat. Mr. Hunter, 
after informing us that Aden was an entrepét of commerce, and 
possibly the site of a Christian Church in the time of Constantius, 
describes the harbour and the fortifications, the wells, aqueducts, 
and reservoirs, and enumerates the various Arab tribes whom our 
Resident has to conciliate and to awe. The annual rainfall varies 
from one-fourth of an inch to eight inches, the average being about 
two or three. Yet Aden “ranks as a healthy station for troops,” 
and the mortality is only 23 per thousand. From Aden to Akyab is 
a food step. The latter place, we are told, grew “ from a fishing 
village to a town of 15,536 inhabitants during the first forty 
years of British rule,” and in the last thirteen years the popula- 
tion has more than “doubled.” Its trade in the fifty years 
between 1831 and 1881 has grown from some seven thousand 

unds to one million anda half. Mr. Hunter says little about 
its sanitation. It was at one time looked on as a graveyard. . 
Hunter persists in asserting that the celebrated duel between 
Hastings and Francis took place on the Calcutta esplanade, or 
maidan, north of Alipur Bridge. We have good authority for 
stating that the scene of the encounter was the ground to the 
west of Belvedere, afterwards occupied by the European Orphan 
Asylum. Mr. J.C. Marshman and Sir J. W. Kaye had no doubt 
on this point. Whether the province of Assam derives its name 
from a dominant race known as Ahams is comparatively unimpor- 
tant. But it is gratifying to be assured that owing to a copious 
and certain rainfall famines are unknown here; that there is a 
splendid area of forest both reserved and unreserved ; that waste 
land, much of it covered with fresh silt every year, only awaits 
cultivators; that no landlords, hursh, exacting, or benevolent 
interfere between the Government and the tillers of the soil; and 
that, as a rule, the latter are not deeply in debt. Tea cultivation 
has made excellent progress since 1869, and the value of the tea 
manufactured and exported is now little short of three millions 
sterli The difficulties as to labour with those of the protection 
of coolies imported from Eastern Bengal may gradually disappear. 
The Assamese are too indolent or too comfortable to enter the 
service of the English tea-planter. The account of Benares and 
its Ghauts and temples may be thought a little too brief. But it 
is sufficient for the ordinary reader, and those who wish to 
deeper into Hinduism can consult the works of the late Mr. 
Sherring or of the Boden Professor of Sanskrit. In his short 
article on the Ghauts, which may mean either landing places 
or mountain , the editor dwells on the fact that these 
highlands do not drain into the Indian Ocean, from which they 
are only separated by a narrow strip of shore, but into the Bay of 

; and the rivers in their courses water the table-land of 
the Central Provinces and the rich districts of Madras. He re- 
marks, too, that many of the potentates who set up their own 
kingdoms and dynasties after the first and the second break-up 
of the Moghul Empire selected pari of the area eastward of the 
Ghauts as the sites of their capitals. It was the foreign adventurer 
who first settled in Bombay island, on the lower reaches of the 
Hooghly, at Goa, Tranquebar, and Balasore. But we must reserve 
other topics for further notice, 
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FOUR NOVELS.* 


Tis not often that the lines of a reviewer are laid in such 
pleasant places as those prepared for him by Miss Katharine 
Lee in this her last book. Katharine Blythe is an exceptionally 
good novel, even as the heroine is an exceptionally strong cha- 
racter. The scene is laid in the far wilds of Cornwall, a country 
evidently well known and well beloved by the author; her 
description of the great breezy uplands covered with Fe 
heather and grey granite, and the clifls that overhang “ the un- 
vintaged sea,” will fill her readers with an envious longing to 
start for Paddington and the Far West at once. Katharine Blythe 
and her sister Anna are the daughters of a clergyman, the vicar 
of Lanyon. The portrait of the Vicar is delightful; his querulous 
selfishness, his love of ease and of the small good things of this 
life, are all touched upon with a lightness and faithfulness which 
are as rare as they are pleasant. His wife, worn out and uncom- 
plaining in her loving efforts to make her husband’s path as 
smooth as possible, had succumbed and died about ten years 
before the story opens, leaving her parting injunctions with her 
eldest daughter Anna to take her place as much as possible. 

Mr. Blythe missed her a good deal at first. His easy, pleasant nature 
had leant on her for his comforts more than he suspected. All the parish 
considered him a very model and inconsolable widower. So he was in a 
sort of way. To the very end of his life he talked of his poor dear Kitty 
in a gentle, pitying tone, as if she really was greatly to be pitied for 
having gone away from him. By-and-bye, however, his daughter 
attended to his comforts, and studied his little ways, and anticipated his 
modest desires much as her mother had done, and then Mr. Blythe regained 
3  “iorccres and peuple said how wonderfully he bore up under his 

The Vicar had a neighbour, Dr. Bosvargus, with whom he was at 
perpetual feud over a right of way, and his wrath and dismay 
can therefore be imagined when the Doctor's son, young Bonython 
Bosvargus, appears hand in hand with the lovely Katharine Blythe 
to demand her papa’s blessing. The Vicar is furious, will not 
hear of any engagement, but finally is so bored by the persistency 
of the young couple that he says that Bonython may again allude 
to the matter in two years’ time. Bonython goes out into the 
world to make his fortune ; and, after many vicissitudes, stumbles 
upon an almost unknown pearl-fishery in Mexico, which very soon 
brings him the coveted wealth. ‘The two years being up, he then 
writes to the old Vicar, to the Vicar’s intense disgust, as a far 
more desirable aspirant in his eyes for Katharine’s hand had come 
forward, But the Vicar is equal to the occasion ; he keeps his own 
counsel, locks Bonython’s letter, with the enclosed one for 
Katharine, up in his desk, and writes in return that his daughter is 
on the eve of her marriage with some one else. Poor Bonython 
colla; on receiving such news; England no longer means home 
to him without Katharine; and he has almost determined to 
marry a lovely little Mexican, and live and die in his adopted 
country, when he comes across a fellow-countryman from Lanyon, 
who tells him that Katharine is still waiting for him. He starts 
at once for England; but fortune does not smile upon him. 
He is shipwrecked off Cornwall, picked up by a steamer for dead, 
revived, and, unfortunately for him, set up in clothes by the 
passengers. Every one remembers the historic and ill-fated shirt 
made by Aunt Fan for Tom Ingoldsby, which was duly “ marked 
on the tail with a T. and an I.” Unfortunately for Bonython, the 
passenger who had presented him with a shirt was even more 
careful, and marked his linen with his name in full; for when 
Bonython, after his escape from drowning, is knocked on the head 
in a railway accident close to his native village, and loses all 
em on ed is own identity, the fatal shirt is requisitioned to 
supply him with the name he cannot himself remember, and, in- 
stead of the jaw-breaking cognomen of Bonython Bosvargus, he 
is dubbed plain “ W. Brown.” Katharine is the only person who 
recognizes him after so many years; but, as he does not recognize 
her, matters are not much advanced. The efforts poor Bonython 
makes in trying to get some clue which will break through the 
black veil that hangs between his mind and the past are very well 
described. Of course he does recover his memory and identity at 
last, in a “ kill or cure” remedy which comes as an inspiration to 
Katharine, and the book ends to the music of marriage bells. The 
delineation of Katharine’s character, and its development in the 
furnace of suffering and sorrow she has to go through, are excel- 
lent; and, as the villain of the book, one Rev. Mr. Warrall, repents 
of his sins in the last chapter, and is forgiven, the book may be said 
to close satisfactorily in every respect, except that we confess to 
an unchristian longing for some punishment to be meted out to 
the Vicar for his behaviour anent the letters. 

It simplifies the reader’s task enormously when authors keep 
their various characters so delightfully distinct as Mr. Gibbon does. 
With him there is no uncomfortable mistiness of outlines. The 
villain remains a villain throughout, and does not bewilder anybody 
by dropping into good acts; and the hero and heroine remain as 

y should be, absolute perfection. In fact, the only thing we 
have to reproach Mr. Gibbon with is that his villain was too dila- 
tory in his methods of murder. It would have simplified matters 
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much if he had made away with his kidnapped enemy at once, 
instead of undergoing great expense by keeping him in a private 
idiot asylum, from which he was certain to be resuscitated. But 
simplification is probably the very last thing wished for by the 
author of acrime book. Mr. Gibbon, therefore, allows his villain 
plenty of rope. He poisons the head of the house in which he is 
chief manager, he kidnaps the son who succeeds, he forges a will 
which puts all the power of the great house of Oarmichael & Co. 
into his own hands, he speculates wildly and loses accordingly, he 
administers poison to cn. Carmichael, and makes love to her 
daughter, whose fiancé he all but pouss too, and, in fact, he 
generally “ paints the town red,” as Brother Jonathan would say, 
until the fact dawns upon the author's mind that he had written 
enough for three volumes, whereupon everything comes to an 
abrupt end in three pages. Even with the best intentions it is 
a little difficult to kill a man off smoothly from one sentence to 
another, and therefore we suppose we can hardly complain of the 
way Mr. Gibbon accomplishes the feat. The villain crowns his 
record of crime by stealing a boat one night, the owner naturall 
enough pursues him, and the villain, after rowing “ with all his 
strength,” loses his oars; then his behaviour becomes odd. 
“ Standing upright in the boat with arms folded, and gazing 
scowlingly at his pursuers, he waited until the boat sank.” 

Any one who has the patience to read An Oath to the Dead will 
have a certain reward, for it is one of the most unconsciously funny 
books it has been our lot to read. The heroine is “ transcendently 
lovely,” her “ beaming ingenuous countenance” is always being 
“ mantled with blushes,” she is full of the most excellent senti- 
ments, and, above all, she is so eminently proper-minded a young 
lady that she never loses an opportunity of fainting dead away. 
As a matter of curiosity we tried to collate all the occasions on 
which this estimable young person’s feelings were too much for 
her ; when to fourteenth and, in 
sporting language, the young lady seemed to be “ going as strong’ 
in that line as ever, we gave in, and confessed ourselves beaten. 
Passion, as understood by schoolgirls, is the keynote of the book. 
All the male characters generally “rush around” under the in- 
fluence of Dan Cupid; they “ burst into loud weeping” over the 
heroine's fainting-fits, or else they also “ sink slowly down on the 
floor” ; an elderly lady, old enough to know better, after having 
done all in her power to force the heroine to marry her son, loses 
her temper when the girl finally declines to do so, and addresses . 
her thus :—“ ne, begone,’ she cried ; ‘ fair demon in earthly 
form, depart! Syren, to lure men to their damnation! Fiend 
of human loveliness! Witch! Serpent! Begone! I say, 
begone!’ Then with a loud scream she fell back on her pillow, 
and was silent.” It is to be hoped that the author will be so in. 
the future. 

Mr. Le Clerc’s book is a pleasant one in spite of its title. 
“ The Crow of a Contented Mind” would have been equally, if 
not more, appropriate. - It is not a book to read through at a sitting, 
for it consists of a series of chapters of anecdote and observation 
extending over a lifetime. The anecdotes are most pleasantly told,. 
and the observations on men and manners, birds, beasts, and 
creeping things, and everything pertaining to life in a country 

ish, have a tender quaintness as well as humour, which result 
in a charming combination. The Music of a Merry Heart isa 
book to take up at odd moments; one can dive into it anywhere, 
and one may be fairly certain of bringing to the surface something 
worth remembering. 


HALF-HOURS WITH MUHAMMAD.* 


fA ooal in a work professing to be “a mere compilation from the 
pages of the best known original authors on the subject,” 
and which “ is meant only for the use of the general reader,” gross 
inaccuracy, with sundry sins of commission and omission, should, 
we venture to think, be eschewed. Small comfort is it to be in- 
formed that the writer's “sole aim is to present them [that is, 
the general reader] with an accurate, brief, and haply interesting 
history of the great Arabian Prophet,’ for the only interesting 
point raised on the perusal of Mr, Wollaston’s volume is @ 
melancholy consideration of how very much distorted will be the 
ideas evoked by this “ popular account of the religion of Islam” 
if “the minds of millions of the inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom ” should seek in it their mental pabulum, Let us hope, 
however, for the best. Our author begins his “ compilation ” with 
a chapter relating the “ history of Arabia prior to the time of 
Muhammad,” followed by one on “ Muhammad,” and herein, not 
unwisely making free use of scissors and paste-pot, he has, for the 
most part, avoided the trouble of composition by stringing together 
numberless cuttings from “Sir W. Muir's masterly essay,” or, 
“ Again quoting the eloquent words of Sir William Muir,” while 
now and then, less ve “Thus writes the historian of the 
Prophet of [slam.” In his native tongue, assuredly, our author 
had nobody better to quote than Sir W. Muir, and he doubtless 
did not bother with French or German writers, but Mr. Wollaston 
might have kept his admiration for “the historian of the 
Prophet” somewhat more under control, or at any rate it would 
have been less tedious had his adoration been consigned to the 
notes at the foot of each page. 

However, Mr. Wollaston really should have kept to his clip- 


* Half-hours with Muhammad ; being a Popular Account of the Prophet 
of Arabia, and of his more immediate Followers, §c. By A.N. Wollaston, 
C.LE., Translator of the Anvar-i-Suhaili, &c. London: Allen & Co. 1886. 
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ings from Sir W. Muir; for as soon as he himself takes pen in 
Band he yoes adrift, and, besides being inaccurate, often contradicts 
himself sadly. We cite a few instances taken at random. It ma 
be read (p. 56) how in the year 626 a.p, the Prophet chastised 
the Bani Mustalhiq, and how “Juwaira, the daughter of the 
chief of the offending Arabians,” came before him, pleading that 
her ransom, set at nine ounces of gold, was too high :— 

“ Wilt thou hearken to something better than that thou askest of me? ” 
was the insinuating reply of the Commander of the Faithful. With timid 
lips the coy maiden begged of the conqueror to name his conditions. 
* Even that I should pay thy ransom and marry thee m ,” were the 
words which fell on the amazed ears of the daughter of Arabia. So a 
seventh wife was added to the rapidly increasing list of the “ Mothers of 
the Faithful.” 

Then a few pages later on we read :— 

On his return to Madina Muhammad took to himself a ninth wife, in 
the person of Umm Habiba, the daughter of Abu Sufiyan. This fair 
matron was, like all her predecessors in the Apostle’s harem, a widow. 

Now we venture to point out that poor Juwaira has been called 
“a coy maiden” a page or two before, and that the authorities cer- 
tainly never speak of her as having been “a widow”; further- 
more, did Mr. Wollaston ever hear of one Ayisha, the favourite 
young wife of the Prophet, married to him in her early girlhood, 
and long before either i uwaira or Umm Habiba? Again, it is quite 
absurd to refer to Muhammad as “the Commander of the Faith- 
ful” ; as well write of “ Pope Saint Peter” or “ Julius Cesar the 
Emperor.’ The title of Commander of the Faithful was brought 
in many years after the Prophet’s death, when it was found incon- 
venient to have to add to “ Khalif of the Khalif” (Vicegerent of 
the Vicegerent) of the Apostle of Allah. Passing on to Chapter III, 
we come to “the Successors of Muhammad.” Muhammad is 
“ a stiffened corpse”; still Omar refuses to believe that a prophet 
can die, but the faithful Abu Bakr comes forward, and, as our 
author puts it, “the chamber of death then received another 
entrant,” who confirms the news. Doubtless with a view of 
rendering his narrative more picturesque, Mr. Wollaston has here 
supplied his readers with portraits of “Abu Bakr and Omar,” 
- Othman and Ali.” They are squatting two by two on carpets, 
in the ordinary Muslim costume of the nineteenth century, and, 
we venture to think, betray rather the Persian or Indian fashion 
in the shape of their turbans and clothes. In any case it would 
have been well to have warned the uninitiated that they are even 
less authentic portraits than are those of the early Kings of 
Scotland at Holyrood or of the early Popes in the mosaics of San 
Paolo Without the Walls, at Rome, 

Mr. Wollaston certainly displays most astounding ignorance in 
some of his statements. What can be more misleading, for in- 
stance, than the sentence on p. 79 that (on August 6th, a.p. 634) 
“ Omar was invested with regal dignity, and saluted by universal 
consent as ‘Amiru’l Momanin,’ the Emperor of the Believers.” 
Surely our author must know that, firstly, the dignity of the early 
Successors of the Prophet was in no sort or kind “ regal”; secondly, 
that it was only some time after his accession that Omar took the 
title of “ Commander of the Faithful ” ; thirdly, that it is Mominin, 
not Momanin, which latter would mean not “ believers,” but 
“ those believed in” (the passive for the active participle) ; and, 
lastly, that ‘“‘ Emperor” is a most misleading version of “ Amir,” 
and as little ere to the Khalifs of thog®.early days as is 
“ regal” in the line above. By way of mending matters, Ali, the 
next Successor, is called “ Miru’l Mumanin, Prince of the Faithful,” 
and the “ unlearned ” reader is left to guess that this means the 
same as the “ eror” of a previous paragraph. 

In Chapter IV. we are introduced to “the Twelve Imims, or 
Spiritual Heads of Islam.” Here also our author can no longer 
rely for his facts on Sir William Muir; and hence he often gets 
terribly puzzled. Nowhere is it explained that the contemporaries 
of these ‘‘ Spiritual Heads ” (who, by the way, were acknowledged 
by but a very small fraction of the great congregation of Islam) 
were the Khalifs of Damascus, and after them the Abbasides in 
Baghdad. No account is given of the rise of the temporal power 
of the Ommeyads and the Abbasides ; however, on the other hand, 
we are treated to what appears to be a translation of some modern 
Persian synopsis of the history of the so-called “ Imims,” and Mr. 
Wollaston in the course of his labours has evidently been careful 
to retain the typographical errors of his Tehran or Indian text. 
Thus, though it be but a detail, it is not a little puzzling to find 
“Zairab” and “ Zainab” occurring, on the same page, as the name 
of a single individual. The “ fifth-form” schoolboy is doubtless 
aware that “Abu” in Arabic means “ father of,” while “Ibn” 
denotes “son of”; in any case, it is very generally conceded that 
“ Abu” and “ Ibn” should not be used indifferently as of the same 
signification, as does Mr. Wollaston when he writes of the Fifth 
Imam as “ Muhammad 4bu Zain ul Abidin.” Then—but this is 
really only a trifle—the dolorous story of the fate of Ali Riza, 
number Eight, is set down to the account of Muhammad Tagi, 
number Nine. But herein doubtless it is the Tehran text, not Mr. 
Wollaston, which is at fault; for in Persia they constantly bind 
up the pages in wrong order, and some little attention is needed 
when reading the book lest in their wrong sequence the text 
should lack in sense. Continuing to p. 133 we have “ Jafir” twice 
over, and then, two lines below, the slightly more correct 
“Jafar”; on p. 134 we note both “Kazim” and “ Khazim” to 
choose from, and neither is right; on p. 135 the great city on 
the Tigris, which at one time eclipsed even Baghdad, is called 
three times over “ Samra,” its real name being “ Samarra”; but 
then some notions in elementary geography are required, with 


modern Persian works, to read the proper names, even when well 
known, as those of London or Paris, for they mostly omit the vowels, 
It is needless, however, to indicate corrections for page after page, 
for one concludes by wishing that Mr. Wollaston would not under- 
take to give us Half-hours with Muhammad, who was certainly 
not a Persian. But truly the limit is reached when, in the very 
chapter on the Iméms, Mr. Wollaston writes of their cruel enemy, 
the gay, bout-drinking Ommeyad Khalif, as the “ Imdm Yazid” 
(as well say that the Legate spoke “to His Holiness Henry VIII.”), 
and then two lines below uses the usual “ Emperor of the Faith- 
ful” as the denomination of the said dram-drinking monarch of 
Islam. All this is the more abominable in our eyes because Mr. 
Wollaston can do such good and useful work if he only will. In 
the present volume he has really sold himself by setting his name 
to what he is pleased to call “a short synopsis.” His facts are often 
no facts, and, while his Muslim names are written “ anyhow,” he will 
coolly cite “ Father Lewis Marani” for Maracci, the well-known 
editor and translator of the Quran, whose name the readers of 
Sale’s Translation have seen quoted on every other page of the 
work of that worthy scholar. By all means let Mr. Wollaston 
give us useful prose translations of Persian poets—perhaps they 
may serve with some for introduction to the originals—but equally 
by all means let him keep his fingers from any further “short 
synopses,” lest “ the minds of millions of the inhabitants of the 

nited Kingdom” should be but too “ vividly directed” to the 
very perfunctory composition of “a mere compilation,” launched 
into the world without even an index to shadow forth its short- 
co 


mings. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE.* 


HE second volume of the “ Works” of the late Professor 
T. H. Green consists of selections from his unpublished 
philosophical papers. There are three parts—namely, Lectures 
on the Philosophy of Kant; On Logic; and On the Principles of 
Political Obligation. With much that is to be found in the first 
of these students who have read Green’s other works will be 
tolerably familiar; and we may add that, except to those who 
have given long and patient study to the German philosopher, 
these Lectures will be sufficiently difficult. This is owing partly 
to the fragmentary form in which they are necessarily here pre- 
sented, and partly to the succinctness of the style and the minute- 
ness of analysis and criticism. In reviewing the relation of Kant 
to Locke and Hume, Professor Green shows the dependence—so 
far as his question was concerned—of the former upon the latter ; 
but points out that Kant went too far in saying that experience 
could not yield universal synthetical propositions, while Locke 
erred in saying that a singular proposition represents no more 
than a sensible state or feeling. A feeling by itself, mere feel- 
ing, is nothing. On the other hand, experience may give universal 
syuthetical propositions for the very same reason that in 
any definite experience we have more than the occurrence of a 
feeling. Without going minutely into all the points mentioned in 
the following sections, we may note that there are three of them 
which may be taken as specially indicative of the general drift of 
the criticism. In the first place, there is the recurrence in various 
forms of the “ thing in itself.” Neither on the objective nor on 
the subjective side did Kant quite let this go. Thus sensation is 
always spoken of as a something “ given ”—implying a something 
else outside, as it were, as the giver. No doubt Kant speaks of 
the “ permanent possibility of sensation,” but the only guarantee 
for that is in the conscious experience, in the sensations reduced to 
order, not by any law in themselves, nor by the influence of any 
outside x, but by thought. In his Prolegomena Kant cy of 
our sensibility being “specifically affected by objects which are 
in themselves unknown to it and totally distinct from the pheno- 
mena.” But why introduce these objects to explain the rise of 
sensations which at the same time are themselves only explained 
by thought? Again, on the other side, we have the difficulty as 
to the “ transcendental apperception,” Here we have an abstract 
ego which cannot be known, which is therefore the “thing in 
itself” on the subjective side. Once more there is confusion, since 
we are told that this is to be distinguished from the empirical 
of the inner sense. We cannot say what this transcendental ego is, 
but we know ‘¢hat it is, since without it there would be no order 
of experience. Thus we seem to get on the side of the object an 
unknown matter, and on the side of the subject an unknown ego. 
In the second place, there is the difficulty about the “deduction ” 
ofthe categories, a difficulty which isnot much lessened by the words of 
Professor Green and the note of Mr. Nettleship (pp. 33, 34). Kant 
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takes his categories from Formal Logic. He appropriates, does not in 
any sense deduce them. He does not maintain that he gets all 
the categories in this way, but we Aye from which others are 
derived. This, however, implies what the followers of Hegel at 
any rate would not assent to—namely, that they could not be 
derived from each other, nor the whole from the very idea of 
judgment. In his “ thesis,” “ antithesis,’ “ synthesis,” he himself 
suggests a principle of derivation; and it is plain that the act of 
judgment contains something more than the particular categories. 

ere we to follow out the idea that cannot fail to suggest itself 
at this point, we might see that the whole of the categories ma 
be truly deduced from the very nature of thought. The thir 
criticism to be noted is that on the “ schematism of the pure con- 
ceptions of the understanding.” At this stage we have the 
categories on the one side and the objects “ given ” to intuition on 
the other—a perfect dualism. Where are we to find a bridge 
between the two? By projecting the sensuous _— into the 
conditions of Time at Space; and this is done through the 
schematizing power of the Imagination. But, as Professor Green 
wisely asks, if there be the absolute dualism or incongruity that 
has been asserted between the categories and sensation, whence 
are the schemata derived? If from either side of the dualism, 
there can be no mediation; if from the determination of sense by 
thought, no mediation is n . The discussion of Kant’s 
moral philosophy which follows that of the Critique of Pure 
Reason contains the criticisms which we naturally expect from the 
school to which Green belongs, There is the customary endeavour 
to show the weakness of the Categorical et and the con- 
sequent imperfection of the Kantian idea of Freedom. Kant’s law 
cannot be made a motive to action, and yet he holds that 
in order to do anything right it must be the motive. His 
position here is quite as negative as that of the Stoics. Desire is 
conceived by him as not possibly containing a motive. The 
passions are placed in abstract opposition to the law, which can 
really only give a criterion of, and not an incitement to, good 
action. On pp. 308-333 the reader will find further and fuller dis- 
cussion of the vexed question of Freedom, but the points relating 
to Kant’s doctrine are admirably summed up in § 93, p. 109. 

Of course the Formal logicians are severely dealt with by Green. 
Not only the basis of their system, but the psychology (e.g. 
Hamilton's) which is generally connected with it are assailed. 
The usual attacks are made and the familiar weapons used with 
all the skill of a well-tried warrior. The impossibility of a purely 
formal logic, the difficulties regarding intuition, perception, 
imagination, and conception, the “thing in itself,” &c., all make 
their appearance. There is little use in travelling over the old 
ground, especially since there is every reason to believe that to 
neither side can conviction be brought. While, on the one hand, 
we are told that form and matter are inseparable, on the other we 
are assured that formally they are not so, since we can easily 
abstract the one from the other and consider it apart. If from 
the first quarter we hear that the distinction between subject and 
object is a distinction only to thought—i.e. to subject—we are met 
with the reply that either the one is resolved into the other or 
that the distinction is an absolute one. There is no tertium quid. 
And soon, The only remark we may make on this portion of 
the work is that we should like to see a criticism on §14, 
pe 174-176, from one of Professor Green’s opponents. What has 

n said of the controversy between the author and the formal 
logicians is equally applicable to that part of the volume in 
which the Logic of John Stuart Mill is commented upon. The 
subtlety of analysis and the keenness of criticism which mark 
all Green’s work are to be found here in their most perfect form. 
The sections upon Induction are admirable; and, although we 
think that full justice is not done to Whewell’s reply to Mill, we 
are glad to find that (p. 285) its worth is to some extent recog- 
shea It has become too fashionable to treat with little less 
than contempt the labours of that painstaking student, acute 
thinker, and forcible writer. 

Probably the last part of this volume will be the most attractive, 
as it is certainly the freshest. Beginning with an historical 
review of Hobbes, Rousseau, &c., Professor Green goes on to 
discuss at some detail the relation of the State to the individual. 
All his remarks, whether we agree with them or not, are 
put in a clear and interesting way. The conclusions to which he 
comes may be generally accepted, summed up as they might very 
well be in the statement that there is such a thing as the 
ultimate good, but that the nations of the world are very far from 
it as yet. Here and there, as was perhaps inevitable, we seem 
to see the cloven foot of political partisanship, as e.g. on p. 345, 
about the laissez-faire doctrine:—“ Having done its work, the 
theory now tends to become obstructive, because, in fact, advancing 
civilization brings with it more and more interference with the 
liberty of the individual to do as he likes, and this theory affords 
a reason for resisting all possible reforms, all reforms which in- 
volve an action of the State in the way of promoting conditions 
favourable to moral life.” It would be quite open to a Conserva- 
tive to suggest that this is no more than another way of saying 
from the Radical platform that he believes in a theory so long as 
it suits him, After that “advancing civilization” and the rest of 
it make the theory anathema. 

Although the title Constructive Ethics is rather a misleading 
one for Mr. Courtne, s present work, it is as well to say at once 
that in it he has made a valuable addition to the literature of 
moral philosophy in our language. His statement of various 


systems is succinct and impartial, his criticism fair, and, above all, 
his style admirably clear. Our objection to the title arises from 
the fact that this volume contains only historical and critical 
notices, necessarily suggestive, indeed, of the author's own posi- 
tion, but scarcely enabling us to judge of what that may be 
without a fuller statement. Such a statement, however, is pro- 
mised us in the preface. In passing, let us express the hope that 
we shall soon really have the “constructive” part of the work, 
and shall not be treated as students were by Professor Flint, who, 
after promising a philosophy of history of his own, has contented 
himself with an account and analysis of the efforts of others in 
that direction. It is not difficult to see what is Mr. Courtney's 
standpoint ; nor—although he does not say it in so many words— 
is he likely to object to being taken as a disciple of Hegel. The 
very division of the historical part of this work is enough to 
enlighten the reader. We have first Interpretation, then Criticism, 
and, lastly, Reconstruction. Under the first head are ranged the 
earlier English moralists, under the second the Utilitarians, and 
under the last Kant and his followers, the scientific moralists and 
the pessimists. The ment is useful enough for practical 
purposes, but is open to objection on many grounds. Some 
critics will assert that, a theory having been adopted, the 
facts are manipulated to suit it, while others may, with good 
reason, attack the details of the arrangement. Why, e.g., should 
Kant, Jacobi, Hegel, Herbert Spencer, and the pessimists be all 
bracketed as representing the stage of reconstruction? Why, 
again, should the “ scientific theories” be so distinctly sepa- 
rated from their parent utilitarianism? To these questions a 
scarcely satisfactory answer is attempted by Mr. Courtney in 
his opening chapter. The two which come after—dealing with 
Subjective Idealism and “ matter and will ”—contain a suffi- 
ciently fair general estimate of two opposing theories; while 
in that on Absolute Idealism the author reveals his own posi- 
tion. While neither ignoring nor underrating in statement the 
difficulties surrounding this point of view, he thinks “ they 
can be very much exaggerated,” especially if we “shut our eyes 
to the other and enormous theoretical advantages of such principles 
as ‘Idea’ and ‘God.’” What does this mean but that we are to 
accept these principles as “ Absolute”—the word is used in the 
same page—on account of their “enormous theoretical advan- 
tages”? That is to say that we are to take certain things for 
granted because they will help Mr. Courtney to “ construct” a 
systematic Ethics. Here it is that we most of all feel the want 
of his work in a complete form. There is another curious p 

in the same chapter, wherein we are reminded that the antithesis 
between subject and object is “a fault of our own consciousness.” 
It is a condition of our own consciousness certainly. If so, how 
can it be called a fault? And why emphasize “ our own,” since— 
fault or condition—it is the characteristic of all consciousness that 
we know? Again, what are we to say of a personal consciousness 
which is not individual, but, while personal, is the “sum of 
individual consciousnesses” ? This is not much better, nor likely 
to be more helpful to a Constructive Ethics than the Unknowable 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer or the Universal of Pantheism. While 
noticing these points, we would not abate anything of our general 
commendation of Mr. Courtney’s unfinished work. We wait for 
its completion. In this volume the best chapters are I., III., and 
IV. of Book III, 

If society were only good, we should have good laws, This is 
the sum and substance of a very lengthy consideration of The 
Social Problem by the Professor of Political Economy in Queen's 
College, Belfast. ‘“ All the remedies,” he says, “ run up into moral 
considerations, and imply higher moral ideas in men ; even the real 
remedies, co-operation, education, political reforms, economical 
reforms, State help, self-help, would be more efficacious if men were 
morally better,” and soon, This, in various forms, is the burden 
of his work, and nobody is likely to disagree with him. He is not 
quite sure whether we are to have “ chaos” and “revolution,” or 
whether there is a good time coming. If the latter, he is sure 
that it will be good. The question is, whether it was worth wk‘le 
to write some five hundred pages—many of them disfigured b 
rhetorical extravagance—in vier to arrive at this result, While 
there are some parts of the book clear and sensible, showing that 
Professor Graham has studied his subject fully, and, on the whole, 
impartially, there are others where he falls into considerable error. 
He is in favour of small holdings in Ireland and in the Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland. There is no doubt in his mind about that 
(p. 393). Unfortunately both fact and the best-educated opinion 
contradict him on this point—notwithstanding the views of some 
would-be legislators, Buch an allotment would be good neither 
for the land nor for the individuals upon it. In different parts of 
his book he treats what is nowadays called Malthusianism as 
though it correctly re ted the doctrine of Malthus, which it 
is very far from doing. His philosophy also is peculiar. “The 
human will, however free in theory, still moves under motives in 
most cases” (p. 390). Two transparent fallacies in a short sentence— 
(1) In some cases the human will moves without motives, and (2) 
when it does so it is free, Spiritual producers, again, men of 
genius, do not get sufficiently well paid, so Professor Green 
thinks they should get remuneration from the State—only, how- 
ever, “after they had decisively proved their leadership, aud 
delivered the best of their message, lest the pension should 
act as a bribe to induce them to speak other n the truth 
as it is in them.” This is not complimen to men who in 
the preceding sentence are called “ the real bishops and arch- 
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bishops of our time” (p. 21 ¥ These pensions, too, should 
come (pp. 180-182) from the Church fun Other remarkable 
notably in the singular chapter on the “ Wages of 
Women ”"—might be mentioned as illustrative of the author's 
peculiarities. To gain a hearing on an important question he 
should condense bis matter, avoid heroics in style, and keep in 
mind that ethics and economics have each a field of its own. 

We have received a copy of the second edition of the Text- 
book of Deductive Logic, by Professor Ray of Dacca College. It 
contains all the necessary information, references to various 
systems and opinions, and will be specially valuable for the 
number of well-chosen examples and exercises. From an enclosed 
advertisement we imagined that An Aid to the Study of Moral 
Philosophy (which is published in Glasgow) would be a transcript 
of Professor E. Oaird’s lectures, On looking over the book it is 

to see that this cannot be the case. It is evidently the 

work of some hualf-educated student who had attended these 

lectures, and produces this as the result. The book may help 

Nn to “cram,” but, so far as real knowledge is concerned, it 
ill harm far more than it will help. 


A GRAMMATICAL REFORMER.* 


\ ] HEN a writer who believes himself to be a grammarian can 
produce credentials signed with great scholars’ names it 
becomes ni either to accept or expose him. Mr. Gavin 
Hamilton no doubt believes that the compliments which he quotes 
were offered in the same sincerity as his own in accepting them ; 
nor is that wonderful, when he can quote such not apparently 
ironical testimony as he does to his work. The lamented 
Egger carried his national courtesy to the extent of framing 
these remarkable sentences:—‘“ From long experience I know 
well what that race of philologers across the Channel can 
do—the Bentleys and Gaisfords. On reading Mr. Hamilton's 
matical commentaries I at once hailed him as one of those 
who play the foremost part or are destined soon to do so.” This 
was written, it is true, nearly twenty years ago; nor do any of 
the other laudations refer to Mr. Hamilton’s present work. it is 
likely that he had not, when they were written, formulated what 
he has now thrown into the outward form of a philological book. 
Be that as it may, the chronology of Mr. Hamilton's fads is 
not a subject to awaken curiosity or reward inquiry. Frankly, 
this is the first that we ever heard of Mr. Gavin Hamilton, 
Member of Glasgow University Council. He may be a prophet 
in his own country and a hero to his own pupils, if he has any ; 
that is no business of ours. Nobody (except his neighbours) need 
complain if he likes to crow upon his own tumulus. 

In his Greek and Latin attainments it will be shown presently 
that Mr. Gavin Hamilton runs Shakspeare very close. His 
English may be illustrated by a few choice bits:—‘ I won't be so 
guilty that I should vex thee,” and “The intelligent reader will 
see, even if he were at Berlin or Copenhagen, <c.” (a shrewd 
thrust this against impostors like Zumpt and Madvig). For an 
example of the English subjunctive mood he quotes Proverbs, 
“ There be three things too great for me.” (For Mr. Gavin Hamilton 
these be the English, Greek, and Latin languages.) To prove 
that such a form is “not old or obsolete,” he quotes Lord 
Byron. Needless to say that the m which he selects for 
this pur, is Childe Harold, “There be greater marvels 

et.” (So there be, Mr. Gavin Hamilton.) His study of archaic 
English seems to be limited, since his frequent citations of 
the words “ pure well of English undefiled” always leave the 
impression that he believes Spenser was writing about the 
Authorized Version. This he is good enough to call a “cele- 
brated” translation. That sort of criticism is quite after his 
fashion. Cicero is generally described as “Cicero, author and 
speaker.” The history of Livy is “ equally luminous and 
voluminous,” and “German theories” are “ notorious but in- 
lorious.” It is not a great matter that Mr. Hamilton quotes an 
exameter line to illustrate the syntax of Herodotus (dAX’ érav 
jypudvos yévnrat, apud Hat. i. 55), and it is quite 
‘a trifle for him to write the same iambic line in two different 
ways, one of them metrically impossible. 
hat is the revolution which Mr. Gavin Hamilton thinks that 
he has effected in syntax? What is the spell which is to exorcise 
the evil spirits that dwell in Berlin, Copenhagen, and Oxford ? 
(Cambridge and Scotland are with him, so he seems to think; 
and it is to be sy that his delusion will not impose on any 
foreign scholars, should it meet their eyes.) What, then, is 
“the fruit of twenty years’ independent study of the original 
Greek and Latin authorities”? It will be convenient to state 
Mr. Gavin Hamilton’s theory in his own words, as we shall then 
be enabled to dispense with a refutation. The subjunctive mood, 
to begin with, has laboured under the disadvantages of a misnomer. 
It is prepositive. It is also a “ Mood of Moods,” a “ monarch of 
moods,” and “the extraordinary mood.” In Greek and Latin 
(and apparently in English too) it “ izes what is novel and 
important.” This position may be here illustrated by two (out of 
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many) examples which are produced by Mr. Gavin Hamilton in 


the following manner :— 
( Ambulabo potius quam equitabo, 

ie. I have a slight preference for walking, but 
no aversion to riding ; but an extreme alter- 
native must be expressed by the subjunctive, 
e.g. Moriar potius quam proditor futurus sim, 
i.e. I will die rather than become a traitor, 
when the speech is quite direct. 
Ante leves ergo pascentur litore cervi 
Quam nostro illius labatur pectore vultus, 
i.e. sooner fleet stags shall feed on the shore, 
than the image of his countenance fude from 
my heart. 


Here is the other :— 
(i more assuredly did the Romans abandon 


Suspension of ordinary 
rule, “ conjunctions join 
like moods,” in favour of { 
subjunctive on extraordi- 
nary occasions. 


That is one of them. 


their ordinary form of government, by ap- 
pointing a dictator during a national crisis, 
with extraordinary powers, than they aban- 
doned their ordinary forms of expression, by 
adopting extraordinary forms in describing 
ing and par t character of his 


This mood of moods, be- 
fore which all others give | the 
way, for which ordinary 
rules are suspended, was 
used alone, and never any 
other, by the Roman Senate 
in appointing a dictator, 
to defend the State in 
disaster and danger. 


commission. They never used the ordinar 


form of affirmation or denial, or comma 
They never said 
Da, dictator, operam ad arcendum malum a 
republica, 
ie. Give your attention to keep harm off the 
State, as one friend says to another, 
but, Daret dictator operam ne quid detriments 
respublica caperet, 
ie. The dictator must exert himself lest the 
\ State should suffer damage. 


The grand result is stated on pages 5, 9, and 10 in a tabulated 
form. This is what it comes to in Mr. Gavin Hamilton's own 
words :— The subjunctive, besides emphasizing a first cause, and 
a final cause, besides marking the subject in a first clause, and the 
object in the last clause, of a compound sentence is used also in 
the middle clauses” of 
Judicial charges, being of prime importance, direct or indirect, false 
or true, 
Judicial sentences, involving lives of men, 
; en direct or indirect, civil or military, affecting highest interests 
of men, 
Contracts, private or public, direct or indirect, 
Laws of nations, 
Laws of reason, 
Lessons, public or private, 
Intimations or advertisements, 


reeds, 
Prayers, important and importunate. 

So much for the “ Latin of the Latins.” The usages of the 
Greek subjunctive being less frequent do not admit or require a 
similar amplitude of classification. We extract a few sentences. 
The “ monarch of moods” is used “ by Plato when he desires 
and designs to indicate, in a manner not to be mistaken, an eclipse 
of the sun of reason” (ase.g. Rep. ii., drav dia paviay caxdy te 
émixetpa@ot mparrev) ; and by “ Sophocles, prince of tragic poets, 
when he indicates this phenomenal aberration of humanity ” 
(as O. C. 1537, 4 

oTav 


ra ddeis tis eis Td paiverOau ; 


and by “ Herodotus, Father of History, when he indicates an 
extraordinary crop.” We are told that “ Hesiod, who lived 
shortly after Homer,” used the subjunctive in the line :— 
Otros peév mavdpiotos bs ait@ wdvra vonry 

because the man is a genius who “is the best all round and dix 
covers all for himself.” Now and then, of course, Mr. Hamilton 
gets hold of a difficulty which is not of his own creation, as in 
the sentence dpa pi) “AXo re Odvaros ré8e. His explanation 
is that “this mood of moods not only can stand alone, indepen- 
dent of every other, has not only every other dependent on it, 
but is used for every other mood, of course with greater force.” 
Besides this theory of the subjunctive, Mr. Gavin Hamilton has 
written disquisitions of equal value about py, “ donec,” “ ut,” and 
other particles, 

We hesitate to impute disingenuousness where it is so easy to 
accept another plea. But charity is strained when we find a 
famously anomalous passage quoted from the Odes of Horace as 
typifying the usage of the Latin subjunctive :— 

Nisi (e? #7) Faunus ictum 

Dextra leva-set, 

Me truncus illapsus cerebro 

Sustulerat (a concepiion). 
This is followed by an English version and the comment :— 
“ Here the preventing cause, the power of a god, is introduced 
by the subjunctive, and the consequent effect, logically subordi- 
nate to it of course, is fitly introduced by the indicative.” Upon 
the same page we are treated to an instance of what Mr. Hamilton 
calls “ one of two recurring formule in prose,” which show that 
“the Latins had made up their minds on the subject, and wrote 
by a rule of reason, and not at random.” This “recurring 
formula” is found in Livy's sentence, “Quos ego .si tribuni me 
triumphare prohiberent testes citaturus fui.” Mr. Hamilton might 
have detected the ineptitude of his theory by the mistake which 
it involves in his translation:—“ And if the tribunes had de- 
barred me from a triumph, I should’ have summoned them as 
witnesses.” But having cleared this grammatical fence (or having 


, smashed his way through it), he stops toexplain how the trick is 
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done. “Here instead of a co-ordinate ‘subjunctive’ the subordi- 
nate indicative is dependent on the preventive cause, a ‘sub- 
junctive.’ 

’ Such are the capacities and performances of the man who is 
regarded by one friend as “a match for the Germans,” and whom 
another has declared likely to extend his “ fame” by a “ victorious 
assault upon the Canon of Grotefend.” We do not wish to endorse 
all the rubbish about “subjectivity” and “ indefiniteness” which 
rises so easily to the mouths of certain schoolmasters. Nor have 
we the honour to hold a brief for “German” or “Oxford- 
German theories.” But, whatever be the amount of nonsense 
hitherto talked or written on one side, Mr. Gavin Hamilton, 
Member of Glasgow University Council, may be thought to have 
redressed the 


THE EPIC SONGS OF RUSSIA.* 


ie a very pleasant book published ten years ago, entitled 
La Russie Epique, M. Alfred Rambaud gave an excellent 
account of what he called “les chansons héroiques de la Russie.” 
Miss Isabel Florence Hapgood, of Boston, U.S., has now enabled 
English readers to become still more familiar with those songs, 
which offer many features of singular interest. One of their 
great merits is that they form a section of their own in national 
try, differing widely both in theme and in form from the 
lad literatures of other lands, Another of their attractions is 
that an air of mystery hangs about their origin and subsequent 
history, no one knowing where they sprang into life, or how 
they drifted from their native place into the remote wilds of 
north-east Russia, in which they have for many centuries been 
reserved in the memories of unlettered ts. Strange, 
indeed, it is that, amid the gloomy forests stretching away to- 
wards Archangel from beyond the great lakes of Ladoga and 
Onega, wandering tailors and shoemakers who can neither read 
nor write should enable the families of the farmers, whom they 
visit in turns, to wile away the long winter evenings by chant- 
ing to them metrical romances dealing with the glories of Kief 
in ancient days, and the doughty d of the heroes who, in 
that city far removed, formed the Court of the Grand Prince 
Vladimir. Those heroes, if they ever really existed, have ages 
turned to dust; but their names and their exploits still 
ring in the ears of those primitive Russian folk who, in the 
barren and inclement “ Beyond-Onega” district, maintain a hard 
and incessant struggle with the hostile forces of Nature. 

It was in the year 1619 that the first fragments were committed 
to writing of the vast mass of semi-historical poetry in which the 
Russian common people delighted. The Rev. Richard James, an 
English clergyman, who spent the summer of that year at Moscow 
and the winter at Archangel, wrote down six short poems, relating 
for the most to events which had recently taken place. But 
they remained unpublished in the Bodleian Liteary until a few 
years It was not till 1804 that any specimens of the 
* national epos of Russia” appeared in print, when a selection was 
published at Moscow of a collection of “* Ancient Russian Poems,” 
made by one Kirsha Danilcf, at the Demidof mining works in the 
Government of Perm. The whole of the collection was edited b 
Kalaidovich in 1818, But from that time till about five-and- 
thirty years ago little or no notice was taken by literature of this 
interesting field of research. Since then, however, three large 
collections have been published in Russia of the bylinas, as they 
are called, those of the brothers Kiryeevsky, Ruibirkof, and 
Hilferding. To the work of the last of the three a mournful in- 
terest is attached by the fact that the author’s zeal in perfecting it 
cost him his life. On a journey which he undertook for the pur- 

of revisiting the places where he had gathered his materials, 
was struck down by fever and died at Kargopol in the prime of 
life, and in the midst of a successful career. Fortunately his 
work survives. It was published at St. Petersburg in 1873, and 
it contains 1,336 pages, comprising over 130,000 lines. From 
this fact some idea may be conceived of the vast amount of 
legendary notes which exists in Russia. 
. The historical element enters but slightly into the composition of 
the metrical romances which Miss Ha has translated. The 
Russian collections contain fragments of numerous narratives dealing 
with various episodes in the reigns of the Tsars who preceded Peter 
the Great, and recording the warlike exploits of that monarch, after 
whose time the habit of composing this style of poetry appears to 
have failen into disuse. But no specimens of those bylinas are 
given in the present volume, the contents of which are of the 
nature of metrical folk-tales rather than of epic - The 
scene is laid for the most part in the historical city of Kief, and 
the prince who is represented as ruling there bears the name of 
the great Vladimir of apostolic fame. But the Vladimir of the 
bylinas bears no other resemblance to that brave and wise ruler. 
He is a timorous and treacherous being, whose sole merit appears 
to be his hospitality. He spends his time in feasting, and trusts 
to other yeoke and hands than his for the defence of his realm. 
The bylina which tells how Ilya of Murom, “the old Cossack,” 
led captive to Kief “ Nightingale the Robber,” describes Vladimir 
as occupying a very humiliating position as compared with that 
mighty hero. When Nightingale, at the prince's request, uttered 
the cry for which he was famous, and by which he was in the 
habit of stunning his foes, “Ilya caught up Prince Vladimir under 
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one arm and his Princess under the other to shield them ; yet was 
Vladimir as though dead for the space of three hours.” The 
account of how Ilya came for the first time to Kief, and was 
angered because he was given a seat in the royal palace at the 
lower end of the table, is still more uncomplimentary to Vladimir. 
The “Fair Son Prince” was enraged when Ilya protested, 
“ sprang to his nimble feet, clouding over like the dusky night, and 
roared as he had been a wild beast,” ordering the rude visitor to- 
be deprived of “ his turbulent head.” But Ilya resisted with such 
energy that all who touched him were killed on the spot. Then 
he took his bow, and began to shoot off “the imperial roofs, 
the golden spires, and the wonder-working crosses on God's 
temples.” These he sold and purchased “green wine” with the 
produce, inviting “ all the hangers-on of the pot-house, sots, and 
all who could drink green wine,” to sit down, to revel with him, 
and “help him drink the princely spires.” Vladimir was in despair, 
and could think of nothing but sending a courtier to invite Ilya to 
take a seat at his board on his right hand. This Ilya consented to. 
do, but only on condition of orders being given “ that all the pot- 
houses and drinking places of whatever sort be opened freely for 
the space of three days, that all the people may drink green wine 
without price.” Still more unfavourable to Vladimir is the tale 
of “ Danilo the Huntsman and his Wife.” In it we are told that 
Vladimir, wishing to obtain possession of the beautiful Vasilisa, 
sent his faithful servant, Danilo, her husband, on a dangerous 
expedition, in hopes that he might die. Danilo succeeded in his 
undertaking, and eet out on his journey homewards. But when 
he drew near to Kief “he beheld not white snows gleaming nor 
black clouds gathering fast, but a Russian host flashing black 
and white against him.” He “seized his sharp sword, and cut 
down the Russian host toa man.” But when he saw his own 
brother Nikita, and his brother-in-arms Dobrynya, riding to 
attack him by Vladimir's orders, “ he caught up his sharp spear, 
thrust the butt-end into the damp earth, and fell _—_ the point, 
and, as it pierced his white breast, Danilo closed his clear eyes 
for ever.” Little, however, did Vladimir gain thereby ; for the 
widowed Vasilisa, when he asked her to be his, obtained leave to 
look upon the remains of her dead husband, and, having done so, 
“took her sharp knife, pierced her white breast, and closed her 
clear eyes.” The translator suggests that the ungenerous be- 
haviour of the monarch in this case may be considered to re- 
semble that of “the historical Vladimir before his baptism.” 
But it seems much more probable that the name of Vladimir has 
here been arbitrarily given to the princely culprit in what appears 
to be a vague reminiscence of the story of David and Uriah the 
Hittite, just as the incident in “ The One and Forty Pilgrims,” in 
which the silver cup is hidden in the bag of one of the party, and 
he is falsely charged with stealing it, is manifestly to be traced to 
the history of Benjamin. Biblical stories formed the favourite 
of and tales by which the 

‘oyomili, the Albigenses of Bulgaria, propagat eir religious 
opinions, and which in various Saveale lands produced a great 
ellect upon the minds of the people. 

The heroes who form the Court of Vladimir have as little in 
common with any historical personages as the master whom they 
serve. There really existed a Dobrynya, who was closely related 
to Vladimir the Great, but the Dobrynya of the bylinas belon 
to the region of pure romance. When he was born, we are told, 
“the Dnieper’s waters were troubled. Its fair steep banks quaked, 
the delicate tree-tops fell to the earth in concert.” One of his 
mer aa exploits was his ridding the land of the Princess Marina 

gnatievna, a witch who “ had murdered prince on prince, man, 
kings and crown princes, nine Russian heroes, clear falcons all, 
and common folk without number.” After a visit which he paid 
her in search of a truant arrow, she “ seized her dagger, and 
hacked Dobrynya's footsteps, flung them into the oven painted 
with many devices, and conjured them with a powerful incanta- 
tion,” in consequence of which, “ worse than a sharp knife 
cut Dobrynya’s heroic heart.” Visiting her again, he entreated 
her to love him; but she laughed him to scorn, turned him 
into an aurochs, “ and sent him forth into the open plain, to 
drink swamp water, and to eat marsh grass.” Being threatened, 
however, by Dobrynya’s aunt with transformation into “a 
long-tailed ge Be a magpie, she “turned him into a goodly 
youth as of old,” trusting to his “great oath” that he would 
marry her. The wedding ceremony took place, consisting of a 
thrice-repeated pacing “about a willow bush in the open plain,” 
after which Dobrynya took his bride to his home at Kief, and 
there “ brandished his sword, and cut off Marina’s turbulent head 
for her ungentle deeds,” Attempts have been made to identify 
Alyosha Popovich, the priest's son from Rostof, with some hero 
who really flourished in the palmy days of Lief, but without 
success. he most remarkable of the songs about him tells how 
treacherously he behaved towards one of his own brothers-in-arms, 
Dobrynya, when ing on a us expedition, told his wife, 
Besterts that if he did not return within twelve years she 
would be at liberty to marry any one she liked, even if he were 
“a robber or a brigand,” with the single exception of “ Alyosha, 
the scorner of maidens, for he loveth to mock at women, young 
widows, and fair maids.” Year followed year, “as the falcon 
flies,” and after three years Alyosha came to — and said, 
“ As I roamed the open plain but yesterday, 1 saw Dobrynushka 
dead. He lieth with his head in a willow bush, his nimble feet 
amid the plume-grass tall; in his yellow curls small wood birds 
have woven their nests; Polish ravens have plucked out his clear 
| eyes; silken grass springeth through his white breast, and amid it 
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azure flowerets blossom. His wea are scattered, his good steed 
roameth the plain, and his wife still liveth a widow. Therefore, lady, 
wed now with me.” But Nastasya declined, nor was it till the 
twelve were out that she consented. After the wedding had 
taken , Dobrynya returned home in safety, and was naturally 
much anno So he went to the palace where the newly- 
married couple were at table, and “he seized Alyosha by the 
yellow curls, dragged him over the oaken table, hurled him upon 
the brick floor, and began to beat him with his little cudgel of 
ninety poods; and when he was done, he flung Alyosha under the 
wall- .” After that he took his wife home, and lived with 
her there in . “But Alyosha went with shame and grief to 
a strange and distant land.” 

With the other heroes of the bylinas want of space forbids us 
from dealing. But to all who are interested in folklore may be 
commended the adventures of Dunai Ivanovich the Quiet, the 
Boyar Stavr Godinovich, Churilo Plenkovich the Fop, and the 
other companions of Vladimir at Kief, as well as those of the 
brave Vasily Buslasvich and the merchant Sadko of Novgorod, as 

idedly remarkable specimens o: , and excellently 
interpreted by Miss 


COOKERY BOOKS.* 


Ba ete could be more praiseworthy than Mr. W. C. 
Hazlitt’s idea of a book on old Cookery books; we wish we 
could go on to say that his carrying out of his idea is worthy of 
as much praise as his design, There is an immense amount of 
interesting matter from the general as well as from the gastro- 
nomic point of view in old cookery books, and, though modern 
writers on the subject have certainly not, as a rule, distinguished 
themselves by rigid exclusion of digression, their digressions have 
rarely been historical. Unfortunately Mr. W. C. Hazlitt, though 
in one way one of the best informed, is in another one of the 
most unlucky of book-makers, It would be a very rash man 
who should challenge his knowledge—his outside, dry-as-dust, 
bibliographical knowledge—of English books of the Elizabethan 
period chiefly, and of more than one other period incidentally 
and partly. Here he is no pretender—as far too many of his kind 
are But when we come from IJmowledge to the 
faculty of using knowledge, to criticism, to method, to even the 
most ordinary propriety of writing, then we find Mr. W. C. 
Hazlitt most woefully in default. “He died,” says he of 
Alexander Neckham, “without the happiness of bringing his 
archiepiscopal nostrils in contact with sage and onions of 
wiser generations.” In contact? Of all extraordinary fashions 
of snuffing and “ plugging” commend us to this use! Of 
course Mr, Hazlitt, with the true slovenliness of his kind, 
never thought what “ contact” means. But his method is, if 
possible, worse than his style. It ought not to be difficult to 
arrange a book on “ Old Cookery Books.” You take the originals 
in chronological order, you e the quaintest and most inte- 
resting extracts, and you connect them with such intermix- 
ture of comment, introduction, and explanation as the Upper 
Powers have permitted you to give. So doing, you can hardly go 
wrong. Mr. Hazlitt scorns this pont aux dnes, and must needs 
ewim the river in a singularly zigzag direction of his own. He 
begins with an introduction of the true book-making character 
about “ Anglo-Danish barbarism,” the history and antiquities of 
the culinary art among the Greeks (characteristically enough, he 
quotes not so much Athensus as “Mr. J. A. St. John”), the 
iblia or Hebrew Scriptures, Apicius, Massinger, and the Cuzsinier 
Royal. Then we have an article on “The Early Englishman and 
his Food,” the early Englishman including, according to the 
authorities cited, Czesar’s contemporaries, Neckam’s, Aeltric’s (we 
Soup the order of the text), Cardinal Morton’s, Charles I.’s, the 
Earl of Northumberland’s (1512), William the Conqueror’s, and 
those of the Compleat Cook of 1655. Then, in similar guise of the 
lowest sort of magazine paper, we have “ Royal Feasts and Savage 
Pomp,” and we do not get to anything like a systematic treat- 
ment till p. 51, or to good select extracts till p. 98, when they 
are taken from nothing earlier than a book of 1736. The rest 
of the volume is taken up by useful but very unmethodical 
biographical notes on cookery books, and several more 
“magaziny ” papers on different topics more or loosely con- 
nected with the subject. The book is extremely well got up, 
and in its chaotic way (there is a me: index, but no ta 
of contents) contains a great deal of information; but for 
ce we can heartily reverse Polonius, and say, “ Less matter 
if you will, though with the matter we have no quarrel, but 
more art.” The “ Compleat Housewife’s” Receipts, which are 
the last part of it, are interesting readi Many of the receipts 


. for salting, &c., remain without much change in the cookery- 


books of the present day, and there are numerous remnants of the 
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voluminous and Tower-of-Babel-like preparations which have only 
recently given way to comparative simplicity. A “ Tureiner” is 
a kind of pasty, into which half the comestibles under heaven 
seem toenter. “ A Ragoo of Pigs’ Ears garnished with Barberries ” ° 
is a very pretty little tiny kickshaw. “To pot a Swan” would 
now have a different meaning. “A Poloe” isa Pillaus The whole 
range of complicated pies—“ pulpatoons,” “ battalias,” “ears,” 
“olios,” “ lumbers,” appear. e do not wish to eat a “ cabbage 
pudding,” though in reality it is only a kind of big rissole of 
veal cooked in cabbage leaves for want of vine leaves; but 
the New College pudding is not altered importantly in a century 
aud a half, The interest of a “Skirret Pie” is cryptic, but 
students of old literature will not be at a loss to unravel it; 
neither if a man should wish to make the Pope's Posset shall he 
fail to find directions here. You may “dry apricocks like 
Prunello’s” (we had rather dry prunello’s like apricocks if it were 
possible), and pickle broom-buds, which to some will have a 
curious suggestion of “ whipping and pickling.” Also you may 
make Cock ale (note that “you must craw and gut him when you 
flea him”). And so it is that, having begun this notice in some 
ill-temper with Mr. Hazlitt, owing to the singular ill-arrangement 
of his book, the perusal of these old receipts has brought us into 
almost complete charity with him by the time we finish. Such is 
the _— of art—especially of that finest of fine arts—Cookery. 
We imagine from various signs that Mr. Samuel Hobbs is an old 
man; he certainly cannot be a very young one, as his artistic 
Zama or Waterloo, the gastronomic moment to which he looks 
back as the climax of his career, was a dinner given by the 
Duchess of Kent to her daughter and “ Prince Albert,” the latter 
designation pointing to a date full thirty years ago. We ae 
age, and we do not wish to deal severely with Mr. Hobbs. 
But this magazine or serial, the Kitchen Oracle, is a production 
which can hardly be well spoken of, though such a thing might 
have been very good. It is, in fact, a cookery-book in sec- 
tions, illustrated in the singular fashion which (though we shall 
readily grant that Mr. Hobbs is here only an offender among 
many) we have often reprobated. A sheet of “cuts” repre- 
senting a Bain-Marie pan complete and several shapes of 
moulds may be very useful as an object lesson for instructing 
infancy, but what good it does in a cookery-book we pro- 
fess ourselves absolutely unable to discover. This, however, 
might be a mere publisher’s addition. It is more important that 
in arranging his menus Mr. Hobbs, though he talks of “M. 
Francatelli’s elaboration and superfluity” with much scorn, and 
eulogizes dinners @ da Russe, is evidently thinking of long-past 
habits. What is the meaning of the heading “ Four Entrées,” 
followed by “ Two Sauté of Fowls 4 l’Indienne” and “ Two 
Quenelles of Pheasants 4 la Toulouse” P—a collocation, by-the- 
bye, which is bad in itself,it being one of the first rules of a 
well-concocted dinner that the basis of the entrées shall vary 
decidedly. When “side dishes” were really “side dishes,” and 
each appeared on the table in an authentic receptacle, this, no 
doubt, represented four entrées, each dish, though it might be a 
duplication of another, counting independently. Now it ranks as 
two only, The same abhorrence of the simplification of modern 
dinners appears throughout. In Mr. Hobbs’s February menu 
there are sixteen distinct entrées (not counting doublets), besides 
* Side Table—Vegetables in season, Salade 4 la Russe, Sauces, 
&c.”; and this number of sixteen is Mr. Hobbs’s favourite. We 
are not partisans of the stern limitation to seven dishes at the 
outside which some will have; but Heaven preserve us, ex- 
cept on the rarest occasions, from returning to the dreary and 
absurd old system of sending processions of men round the 
table with three or four times as many foods as a human being 
can possibly partake of. That the French of the menus and the 


‘subordinate receipts is not so much kitchen as scullery French 


(“ Chatreuses,” “la Rein,” and so forth) is a minor matter; 
but the same tendency to antique elaboration rather than to 
modern simplicity appears in the individual receipts as in the 
thinking out of the menus, The requirements are on the same 
preposterously lavish scale which Thackeray ridiculed immor- 
tally (for instance, twenty-eight pounds of soup and gravy meat 
“without bones,” and nine fowls of different kinds, not men- 
tioning game, &c., for a single dinner), and the receipts are far 
too elaborate. That Mr. Hobbs is a good practical cook in his 
own way we make no doubt—his testimonials, at any rate, appear 
to be excellent—but his school is not of the best, and, besides, a 
man may bea good practitioner and not &, good writer on practice. 
Among his minor receipts (for in each month there will be found 
a considerable appendix to the elaborate single dinner given, 
which he over contains generally the best work) some interesting 
items be found. The most amusing thing in the book, how- - 
ever, is what may be called the pantomime of it, of which we may 
give a specimen :— 

And lo! we will suppose the time now to be seven o’clock. So, let the 
turkey poults be put down to roast ; and the quails to follow at the half- 
heur, and the head kitchen-maid boil off her peas and beans, not com- 
mencing to boil the potatoes till ten minutes to eight o'clock ; and now sauté 
the lamb cutlets, and, when done, dish the same towards your right hand ; 
and the bones of the cutlets slanting from your right hand ; and so continue 
sloping round to the left, and finishing near where you began on the right- 
hand side. When uniformly dished, place the covers over them, and put 
them on the top but enclosed shelf generally reserved for entrées only in 
thescreen. Now look to the creams of salmon, take them from the stewpan 
in which they have been cooking, and gently tilt them on one side so as to 
drain any butter or moisture. Your eye, as well as the touch of your finger, 
should tell you when they are done. Now, when any grease or liquid should 
be drained off, turn the upside down, They should be on & 
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second-size silver dish, and should stand or be dished to match the shape of 
the dish. But see! it wants five minutes to eight o’clock, so let the 
haunch, which is quite done, also the outer poults, be taken from the fire, 
also the quails. Now turn to the soups and taste them, and—yes, they are 
excellent! And hark! the dinner bell, and our able assistants are hasti 
to take the dinner away. Instantly (as should be), the soups are sen’ 
away. 

There is something rather ing in this. Indeed, both in the 
case of Mr. Hobbs and in that of Mr. Hazlitt, the power of the 
ingenuous arts in softening fierce critical manners has been illus- 
trated in a fashion to delight Colonel Newcome. 

Although there are some interesting things in La Cuisine Créole, it 
is, asa whole, a rather disappointing book to the English reader. Ex- 
cept the various receipts for “ gumbo ”—or, as it is here spelt, with 
Louisianian phoneticism, “ gombo "—there is not very much that 
is specially local in it; and most of the items are familiar enough 
to those who know English, much more to those who know 
American, cookery-books. The French origin of the work is also, 
we are sorry to say, betrayed by a touch of that barbarity which 
has gradually been banished from our kitchens, Thus the cook is 
coolly told to be sure and chop crabs’ limbs off alive, “ as it makes 
them much more delicate,” and is bidden not to parboil the muti- 
lated animals, but to fry or stew them as they are, the taste being 
much improved by keeping them alive as long as possible. Now 
the crab is a noble food, and we are not puling humanitarians, but 
rather than eat him after this preparation we would go crabless 


to our 
Mr. Haweis, perhaps obliged by the small space of the “ World 


Library,” has adopted a different plan from that of most of his | 


colleagues in the editing of these collections, and selects or divides 
the works he reprints. There are objections to this course, but 
perhaps it is unavoidable. At any rate, nobody can grumble at 
ang for two threepenny-pieces the “ Meats” and “ Sweets” of 

ts, Rundell’s famous Cockery Book; nor need Mr. Haweis have 
condescended to apologize for issuing it, even if there be certain idiots 
who think it below the “ dignity of literature.” As a matter of 
fact, it is not only a very useful but a very well written book, and 
its “ general remarks,” if likely to shock the shrieking sisterhood, 
contain excellent “ Advice to a Lady” on woman's duties, As for 
the text, we really do not know that it is obsolete except in the 
most unimportant points. The remark that “Thames salmon 
bears the highest price” may indeed excite sad feelings, but that 
cannot be helped. The sensible Mrs. Rundell does not, like some 
silly moderns, regard carp, and tench, and perch as below her 
attention, and though it is hard to forgive her for recommending 
anchovy sauce with salmon, that is a heresy from which hardly 
anybody in her day was free. Not every one knows that you can 
make an excellent imitation of sturgeon with turkey, and for our 
parts we should as soon make an excellent imitation of halibut 
with soles. In looking through the meat receipts it is curious to 
see how many historical and excellent dishes (such as “rumps and 
kidneys,” famous for a G tuan opinion of Johnson's) have 
dropped out of modern use, or at least familiarity. The sweets 
division contains not only kickshaws, but a variety of useful 
receipts for dairying, brewing, bread-making, &c. A better six- 
pennyworth has not recently been published. 

Choice Dishes at Small Cost is a cheaper edition of a book which, 
though not exactly old, has been out some time. It is intended 
for the use of what are called “small establishments,” and con- 
tains both “jam and judicious advice,” the latter in considerable 

uantity. Indeed, the didactic attitude is perhaps a little over- 

one; however, it is as a rule very sound didactics. About eighty 
pases are devoted to the Operations of War (if Sir Edward 

amley will excuse us) in general before we come to the receipts 
themselves, which are arranged dictionary fashion. They are 
plain, as a rule, but good. 

Mrs. Thomson has made another attempt at the difficult theme 
of sick-room cookery. The plain fact, which we suspect she 
would be the first to admit, is that sick-room cook has to 
consider much more the way in which things are served what 
they are. The constant — of invalids (when they grow 
old enough for it to be difficult to administer prompt correction, if 
they complain at all) is that things are not “tempting” enough, 
and a repertory of something fresh every dey would not please 
them if it were not carefully sent up. However, it is no doubt 
well for an unimaginative cook or housekeeper (and Heaven knows 
neither class abounds in imagination!) to have a plentiful list to 
vary the interminable beef-tea, chicken, and milk pudding. The 
receipts given here are fairly numerous and well conceived. But 
whence did Mrs. Thomson get the abominable idea of thickening 
the liquid of water-zootje with flour and egg? The beautiful 
pearly transparency of the said liquid is the great charm of the 
composition, 


SHAKSPEARE’S ENGLAND.* 


HIS cheap and elegant reprint of the record of a pean 

pligtin would not be out of place in the pocket of many an 
Englishman who is a stranger in his own land. In its original 
form Mr. Winter's work is already a favourite companion with 
the American traveller. The English reader, however, will have 
but faintly responded to the reverential spirit that inspires 
these essays if he fails to discover the peculiar distinction 
of interpretation that isolates the volume from others of its 


B illiam Winter. 
iy W inter. Edinburgh: David 


class. Mr, Winter surpasses the modest aspiration of his preface. 
He offers something more than guidance to the American 
traveller. He is a convincing and eloquent interpreter of the 
august memories and venerable sanctities of the old country. Into 
many an “odd angle of the isle,” visited by few but his own 
countrymen, and lying apart from the famous shrines whither the 
multitude go up unquestioning, he carries a divining rod of curious 
magnetic property, and reveals the shy and secret ‘presence of the 

ius loct, “The pathos in human experience,” he tells us, 
“and the hallowing associations of an historic land,” have most 
attracted him, and the result is the suggestive reflections that 
vivify the minute and graphic topography of the chapters on 
Stratford and Warwick, the Tower o: mdon and Windsor 
Castle. In these moments of self-revelation the realization of 
the infinite longing of the pilgrim is not altogether unmingled 
with the exile’s affecting sense of the significance of his Pisgah 
glimpses into the mystery and magic of the past. Viewed in 
connexion with the promise of the future, the vagueness and 
grandeur of the retrospect must needs exercise the emotions and 
intellect of an American with a force that can only be imperfectly 
apprehended by an Englishman, The distinction implied by the 
terms “ fatherland” and “ mother-tongue” has been ingeniously 
one by philologers. Its propriety is demonstrated to be so 

y based in national sentiment as to admit of no violation 

transposition. Yet there is a peculiar felicity in Mr. Winters 
application of the phrase to England. The American who follows 
in the steps of Washington Irving and Hawthorne realizes the 

lendour of his inheritance and the duality of his birthright. 
‘tero countries claim his affection, without dividing his allegiance 
by their fair rivalry. The one is the land of his birth, the 
inspiration of patriotism, his fatherland ; the other is of necessity 
his motherland, whose attraction is not less afpere because 
more complex and indefinable. That this truth is suggested by 
Mr. Winter, quite incidentally and without any betrayal of 
self-consciousness, is not the least notable characteristic of 
these impressions of England. The estimate of English scenery 
and antiquities is expressed with a frankness and cordiality 
that evoke a genial feeling in the reader, Even the climate is 
treated in the friendliest spirit, though we regretfully remember 
how little the summers of 1877 and 1882 merited the traveller’s 
magnanimity, 

The series of papers on the Warwickshire landscape, with 
studies of the present aspects of Stratford, Kenilworth, and 
Warwick, naturally comprise the central interest of Sha e's 
England. They form the heart of Mr. Winter’s volume, just as 
Warwickshire is the heart of England; and in the whole litera- 
ture of the subject we can recall no more brilliant pictures than 
they present, so sharp and vivid are the im ions. The 
description of the approach to Stratford by the Warwick road, and 
that of a night in Stratford, cannot but revive something of the ex- 
perience of many a visitor. But the discursive spirit of our traveller 
calls us far afield, to Windsor and Stoke Pogis, to Westminster 
and the Tower, to the grave of Coleridge, the battle-field of Barnet, 
and other historic scenes. Mr, Winter leads us through London 
streets in emulation of Leigh Hunt and Mr. Lawrence Hutton, 
making reverential notes of the haunts of famous actors and authors, 
We stroll into venerable City churches, or become devout Canter- 
bury pilgrims. We look in at the Harp Tavern, in Covent Garden, 
and invoke the shade of Edmund Kean, remembering Goldsmith’s 
ness resuscitation of Mrs. Quickly at the “ Boar's Head” 
in Eastcheap. At Stoke Pogis we take a deep draught of the senti- 
ment and philosophy of the “ Elegy,” and cheerfully assent to our 
guide’s critical summary of the poet's epistolary style—* There is 
no better prose in existence; there is not much that is so good.” 
Nowhere have we sounder cause for felicitation than in the com- 
pany of our enthusiastic pilgrim at Stoke. In his chapter on the 
iterary shrines of London Mr, Winter asks where it was that 
Gray lived when he was a reader at the British Museum in 175 
It was in Southampton Row, and it should be not immpoauible 
to identify by num More difficult to solve are some other 
problems suggested by Mr. Winter's diligent inquiry, such as the 
room in the Albany where Byron wrote Lara, and the houses in 
Bloomsbury Square occupied by Akenside and Oroly. Of Windsor 
and Westminster Abbey Mr. Winter gives bright and effective 
sketches, though they are less characteristic than his account of 
a day at the Tower, a grey and gusty day that well harmonized 
with the grim, haunted fortress, He us, with engaging sim- 
plicity, that he was allowed to place his head upon the block “in 
the manner prescribed for the victims of decapitation.” In the 
pre-dynamite days he might have enjoyed a touch of the thumb- 
screw, the rigours of the “ Scavenger’s Daughter,” the tour of the 
“Little Ease,” and the curious views of London from the em- 
battled heights of the White Tower. Mr. Winter is righteousl 
vexed that the Tower is exhibited in a commonplace manner. He 
would have none of the herd of sightseers who are rushed from 
dungeon to chapel, up stairs and down, at such unseemly speed ; 
and he deplores the hard necessity of a guide who “ drops informa- 
tion and h’s” and delights in maudlin reflections on “the ‘ard 
fate of the Hurl of Hessex.” This circumstance is worthy of 
note, because it is the one unpleasant reminiscence recorded 
Mr. Winter, and after all it is probably in the main subjective. 
That an Englishman of the lower class always inserts the 4 (which 
as a matter of fact he does not), not content with abstracting it 
(which he generally does), is a with Mr, Winter's 
countrymen, and they hear with the ears they bring. 
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BOOKS ON LAW.* 


Fm of which Sir William Anson has now given the 

First Part to the world, he ge sy to deal with the Constitu- 
tion of England as it stands. order to do so intelligibly it is, 
of course, necessary to write a deal of its history, and to 
indicate a good deal more; but Sir William has kept steadily in 
view the fact that that part of his task is subordinate to his main 
end. “The lawyer,” he observes in his preface, “ primarily wants 
to know what an institution is, and then the circumstances of its 
growth. I have tried to satisfy his first requirement, and, as to 
Snenl, to put him in the way of obtaining more knowledge 
than I can pretend to F Sir William further distinguishes 
his work from the well-known dissertation of Professor Dicey b 
comparing them respectively to a surveyor’s plan and to an artist's 
picture. Perhaps the implied compliment to his distinguished 
colleague is not so unreserved as it ageeese at first sight. Sir 
William’s map of the British Parliament is conceived as 
follows:—Three short chapters respectively indicate what is 
meant by the expression constitutional law, sketch the main 
features of the history of Parliament, and enumerate “Some 
Characteristics of the English Constitution.” The meeting of 
Parliament is then described in some detail, after which the 
<omposition of each House of Parliament is carefully set out, 
the House of Commons under the successive heads, “ Who may be 
chosen,” “ Who may choose,” “ How they may choose”; while the 
chapter on each House ends with a discussion of the “ privileges” 
which they have acquired by degrees or enjoyed from the earliest 
times. e “Process of Legislation” is then traced from 
beginning to end ; the function of the Sovereign as a member of the 
constitutional body is examined ; and, after a chapter distinguishing 
between the legislative and the executive powers, the volume 
ends with a short disquisition upon Parliament considered not as 
a legislative body, but as a court of justice. 

Throughout the volume Sir William Anson’s style is plain, 
lear, and businesslike, His legal training has taught him that 
there is a t deal to be learnt from forms, and he has acted 
with patch (ror tame in printing in full forms of writs of sum- 
mons, writs for elections to the House of Commons, Royal Pro- 
clamations summoning, proroguing, and dissolving Parliament, 
and the like. He further throws much light on Parliamentary 
procedure and its meaning by his precise and elaborate account of 
certain formalities still conscientiously gone through in eve 
Parliament. This is a branch of learning too apt to be neglected, 
for it requires a special training to discover that every legal form, 
however verbose or unmeaning it may appear at first sight, was 
invented for some reason or other, and will repay a careful study 
by the light it throws upon the circumstances to which it owes 
itsorigin. Sir William, like many of the newer lights of juris- 
prudence, is disposed to Poon a little at the great name of 
Austin, and to resent the untlinching and exhaustive logic which 
marks the theories of that remarkable man. Thus he speaks of 
Austin’s “arbitrary and unhistorical assumption that the Sove- 
reign was at all times, and for all purposes, omnipotent; that 
there never was a time when it could not alter at will such rules 
He mentions as an 
example of the limits of the sovereign power that “ the long and 
apologetic preambles, such as we read in the Statute of Wills, 
show how much explanation was needed to make it acceptable to 
Parliament.” Of course it was always the fact that the individuals 
composing the Sovereign who wanted to make changes had to 
persuade other individuals composing the Sovereign to agree ; but, 
scientifically speaking, this does not affect Austin’s position. To 
take Sir Walliam Anson’s own example, the length of a preamble 
does not show that the Sovereign could not do what the Sove- 
reign chose, but that the Sovereign chose to act with a great deal 
of deliberation. The chapter about the Baronage contains much 
useful and rather recondite learning. Indeed, Sir William hardly 
touches a subject on which he will not teach most people some- 
thing. One or two observations made obiter call for remark. It 
is hardly an accurate statement of the effect of the judgment of 
the Court of Appeal in The Attorney-General v. Bradlaugh to say 
that “ Unless a member . . . is prepared to prove his religious belief 
to the satisfaction of a jury, he practically holds his seat upon the 
sufferance of the legal advisers of the Crown.” The burden of 
proving that he has no religious belief is on the Crown, which 
practically makes things perfectly safe for any member who does 
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not want to advertise himself by a profession of Atheism. It is 
to be regretted that Sir William seems to share a common f: 
—invented, we believe, by Mr. Bright—about the old “ three-corn 
constituency.” “The voting strength of Liverpool,” he observes, 
“was no more than that of Eye, since one of its three members 
neutralized the vote of one of the other two.” The narrowness of 
of the politician than of the com- 
mentator. It is mathematically true that 2-1=1, butin no other 
sense is it the fact that two Tories and one Radical are the same 
thing as one Tory. We shall await with interest the publication 
of Sir William Anson’s promised volume on the Executive. The 
first instalment of his work is thoroughly worthy of his reputation 
as a lawyer and as a sound and industrious pers 

Mr. Bowker’s “Summary” of the law of copyright is in truth 
less of a book than a memorial of the fact that among American 
persons of letters there are many who recognize the sacredness of 
copyright. It is a sort of volume de Juve for the comforting of 
righteous souls, a visible token to invigorate their assault upon the 
strong places of the piratical publisher. Seeing that it is a flat 
book, large and square, with solid binding and leaves of different 
depths, it is not we | ever to be cited in court, either here or in 
the States. But it would look exceedingly chaste upon any libraiy 
table. The “Summary” is chiefly historical, reasonably correct, 
and not very long. It is followed by what appears to be a list of 
— signatures of literary oe to a petition—and a very 
excellent petition—urging “ the passage by Congress of an Inter- 
national Copyright Law which will protect the nights of authors, 
and will enable American citizens to ask the same act of justice 
from foreign nations.” In the list the reader of moderate experi- 
ence will have the pleasure of finding the names of every living 
American he has ever heard of, and some that he has not. They 
are curiously badly written. There is hardly one that an English- 
man would describe as a well-formed running hand. About the 
worst is “Henry Ward Beecher.” Mr. George Bancroft has a 
separate petition at the end, all to himself. The volume is com- 
cas by a “ Bibliography of Literary Property,” which might also 

described as a catalogue of books on copyright. It is by Mr. 
Thorvald Solberg, who remarks in a “Compiler's Note” that no 
one who has not compiled a bibli hy knows what a nuisance 
it is. We are content to take Mr. Solberg’s word for it, and have 
no reason to imagine that his bibliography is unworthy to be 

rinted with the work of the admirable Mr. Bowker, whom, in 
bidding him farewell, we respectfully compliment on a sentiment 
equally praiseworthy in substance and in form :— The complete- 
ness and efficiency of the protection of property by a State is a 
chief test of its civilization.” It would be difficult to say a truer 
word; and “on this side” it has a wider significance than the 
wrongs of authors can alone give to it. 

Mr. Wesley Bennett would appear to have borrowed part of the 
title of his little book from the enterprising persons who advertise 
their willingness to remove furniture without packing. At least 
the expression “ Rail, Road, and River” will suggest to most 
minds a large van bearing exciting pictures of itself in different 
attitudes painted on its side in brilliant colours. It may or may not 
be owing to this somewhat unfortunate title that Mr. Wesley Bennett 
makes rather a wild start. “It is,” he declares, “an accepted prin- 
ciple, both in law and fact, that individuals, whether alone or 
associated, will so conduct their business that it shall be carried 
on with ordinary care and skill, and so as in no way to affect or 
endanger the lives and property of others.” Some doubt may be 
entertained as to what is meant by an accepted principle in fact, 
but if, as seems probable, it means an established rule, it is much 
to be wished that Mr. Wesley Bennett were notin error. He goes 
on to assert that Railway Companies and other carriers of pas- 
sengers are under a mysterious obligation so to manage matters 
“that the life or locomotion of those they carry are in no way en- 
dangered while travelling.” What would Baron Parke have said 
to a declaration that the defendant so negligently, &c. &c. that 
the plaintiff's locomotion was endangered while travelling? Even 
in these degenerate days, when demurrers have gone the way of 
all flesh, there would be every reason to be sanguine of getting 
such an allegation struck out at chambers. Mr. Wesley Bennett 
advises his readers to be very careful how they bring actions 
against Companies for negligence. “ Numberless as the cases are 
that are being constantly litigated, not even the solicitors or 
counsel engaged in them appear to be able to formulate their 
clients’ claims so as to anticipate the falls in open court, planned 
with that skill which is perpetuated by practice by the legal 
gentlemen 4 merry | the carriers.” No objection need be raised 
to this back-handed compliment to the legal profession, or to a 
curious dislike of verbs which marks a good many of Mr. 
Wesley Bennett's sentences. But there is really no good ground 
for suggesting, as Mr. Wesley Bennett does, that actions against 
Railway Companies are often tried, unknown to the plaintiffs, by 
judges who are shareholders, and that, “ while this is kept secret, 
more than one judge has gone out of his way to assist a Railway 
Company in escaping liability.” Less serious, use more in- 
discriminate, but not much more creditable to Mr. Wesley Bennett, 
is the admission that “a judge alone is to be preferred to the jury 
who, utterly regardless of their oath, adopt the scandalous plan of 
balloting the result or tossing a coin.” The book ends with 
“ Cases and Notes.” They are worthless, 

Mr. J. A. Duncan has conceived the design of publishing 
annually a brief digest of all cases determined within the year 
upon points of mercantile law, and the firstfruits of his experiment 
are now before us, The purpose of it is declared to be *‘ to 
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both to men of business and to the legal profession a ready re- 
ference” to the decisions reviewed. The t is 

the familiar heads—Bill of Lading, Charter-Party, General 
Average, and so forth ; and the points decided in each case are set 
forth briefly, but with remarkable clearness and accuracy, references 
for such readers as require detailed information being supplied at 
the end of each note. We have no hesitation in predicting that 
business men will find Mr. Duncan’s little volume exceedingly 
useful, For barristers, who are ponereliy within reach of more 
complete digests, its value is perhaps more problematical, but as 
far as it goes they will find little cause to complain of it. Mr. 
Duncan has followed the path he marked out for himself with 
great care and ability, and we hope the present issue may be the 
first of a — which will naturally increase in value with the 

of time. 

Another good little book is Mr. Sargant’s treatise on Ground 
Rents and Building Leases. It is, however, more in the nature of 
an essay in political economy than a law-book of reference or 
practice. It is an excellent answer to the ms whose im- 
pulsive benevolence or whose disbelief in the profundity of demo- 
cratic thought has induced them to rush into a crusade against 
landlords, long leaseholds, and other ms and things which the 
existence of property in land has brought into existence. Mr. 
Sargant ly and tho in spite of a un- 
necessary apclogy for “a somewhat polemical treatment of some 
of the ‘burning questions’ of the day.” He displays much 
knowledge of the subject and means We commend his 
work to land-law reformers in general, and the late Under- 
Secretary for Home Affairs and the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in particular. 

Messrs, Carter and Sandars, undeterred by the breathless 
sequence of the last general election upon the iast but one, are in 
the field again with a fifteenth edition of the Second Part of 

on Elections, This volume deals chiefly with petitions, 
and contains many forms and statutes. We hope the sixteenth 
edition will be the result of the fifteenth being sold out, and not of 
the necessity of keeping standard works up to the most recent 
batch of judicial decisions, 


SUSSEX AND SOMERSET HISTORY.* 


igre fine edition of that portion of Domesday which relates 
to Sussex does honour to the local Archwological Society. 
The nucleus of the book consists of the Ordnance Survey Depart- 
ment’s photozincographic fac-simile of the original record, occupying 
little more than twenty-seven folio pages in double columns, It 
is interesting to know that under the process of photozincography 
the precious document is not so much as touched by the copyist. 
“ Each leaf of the book is placed in succession before the camera 
by an officer of the Public Record Office, in whose ch it con- 
stantly remains, and sometimes after an exposure of only twenty 
mre A the perfect copy is taken, and no further reference is re- 
quired to the original.” The fac-simile is a thing of beauty, with 
its black letters relieved at intervals with scarlet; the writing 
would for the most part be wonderfully distinct, were it not for 
the use of those contractions so hateful to modern eyes, ——— 
it will be more generally admired than read. Most people wi 
prefer the “ Literal Extension of the Latin Text,” in ordinary type, 
or po even the English translation on the alternate 
Both the “extension” and the translation are the work of the 
uty Keeper of the Records, Mr. Basevi Sanders. Then there is 
an index of tenants, and another of place-names, “ with notes and sug- 
gested identification.” In the list of tenants, “ Johannes Sanctus,” 
Nicholaus Sanctus,” “ Pancratius Sanctus,” denote, we presume, 
not individual men like “ Nigellus,” “ Paganus,” and others in the 
list, but churches or religious houses; and if so, it would have 
been better if some attempt had been made to identify them. Also 
the entry under M of “ Martinus Sanctus de Sais,” and that under 
S of “Sais, Ecclesia S. Martini de,” with different references, 
should have been in some way brought together. The second 
index, that of places, for which local knowledge has been laid 
under contribution, will be of great value to students outside the 
county, to whom the identification of obscure localities must present 
great difficulties. Further assistance is given by a well-executed 
map of Sussex according to Domesday. On the _— of place- 
names and their Domesday spelling we quote the following 
remarks from the Introduction :—- 
The manner in which the Survey was first taken will prove itself very 
clearly to those who endeavour to work out the identification of the 
y place-names with the names which still exist. The chief diffi- 
culty in this matter arises from the extraordinary spelling, which dis- 
guises words which would otherwise be immediately ized. The 
spelling is, in fact, phonetic, and expresses as nearly as possible the sounds 
pronounced by the natives of villages, who, using their own local dialect, 
and evidently speaking, as the Sussex rustics still speak, with closed lips, 
ve answer in a somewhat shy and sulky tone to the first question of the 
King’s officers, “What is the name of this place?” To those who are 
fam: with the local manner of s 
to trace in an apparently difficult 
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tion which stil] puzzles the stranger inquiring his way on a Sussex country 
road, There are, besides these, other eccentricities of spelling, which we 
should rather expect from a printer than a transcriber ; as, for instance, 
where the right letters for the formation of a word are used in reverse, or 
occasionally in inextricable confusion. The same word may be found 
differently spelt in different pages of the Survey, or even in the same pa, 

so that too much importance must never be attached to the 
place-names without careful reference and comparison. 


We should like to say nothing but good of labour = a> 
worthy and public-spirited. But, truth to tell, the Introduction 
and the concluding note are somewhat behind the times in 
drawing upon Blackstone as if he was the authority for the 
doings, which he altogether misunderstood, at the Salisbury 
Gemét of 1086, or on the difficult subjects of villeins, yy 
and copyholds. The whole note upon Villani appears to 
derived from Blackstone’s Commentaries, great part being almost 
in his words, though with the omission of his judicious qualifica- 
tion, “it seems not improbable,” thus making an assertion where 
he was content with a suggestion. Now a writer of the present 
day should recognize the existence of an opinion among recent 
historians that the villanus of Domesday is the descendant, not, 
as Blackstone supposed, of the serf, but of the ancient ceorl or 
simple freeman. Professor Pollock, in his Land Laws, holds that 
“at the time of the Conquest, and long after,” the villanus was 

rsonally free, and indeed above the lowest classes of free tenants. 
ban it be that in the South-Saxon land men know not of any 
lights that have shone x Oxford later than the days when 
Blackstone lectured there 

Sussex has especial cause to feel an interest in the great Survey. 
It was on South-Saxon soil that the Norman landed and struck 
his first great stroke for the mastery of England. Sussex men 
marched with Harold to the battle, and their shire suffered heavily, 
both for its support of the losing side, and as the scene of action. 
Frequent entries of “ vastata fuit” tell of the havoc wrought in 
war ; and the careful system of valuations of three different dates 
enables us to see how often and how much the annual value of 
estates had fallen immediately after the Conquest. In all Sussex, 
80 sweeping had been the confiscation, only two Englishmen. 
Odo of Winchester and Eldred, whose nationality is inferred 
from their names, were allowed to hold land as tenants in chief, 
Yet though, as we have said, the modern South-Saxons, in con- 
sideration of their forefathers’ efforts and sacrifices in resisting 
invasion, should feel a more than common interest in the record of 
the Conquest, still their zeal for history does not seem to be rated 
highly by some who know them. We are told that “not the 
least among the many discouragements which have beset the 
editor in bringing out this volume has been the declaration that 
nobody will read it when it is published.” But he hopes for 
better things—that even if few will go through the whole, at 
least that members of the Societ will read those parts which 
relate to places within their knowledge, and that thus his labour 
will not have been in vain. We trust that this modest hope ma: 
be fulfilled, and that he and his fellow-workers will be reward 
for their toil by the due gratitude of all patriotic South-Saxons 
as well as of students of eleventh-century history nerally, 

The S.P.C.K. series of “ Diocesan Histories fas received @ 
valuable addition in Mr. Hunt’s volume upon Bath and Wells. 
We do not know whether in these enlightened days there are 
any who still repeat the myth that the double title owes its 
origin to the ambiguous answer of some Scotch ecclesiastic on 
being asked by King James which see he would have—“ Baith, 
re Majesty.” If such there are, they may here read how as far 

ck as 1245 the style “of Bath and Wells” was authoritatively 
prescribed by Pope Innocent IV. in order to mark the reconciliation 
of the rival claims of the two Chapters. After Henry VIII.’s 
suppression of the monastery at Bath, the double title ceased to 
have a meaning, and became a mere relic of the days when the 
monks of Bath and the canons of Wells had joined in electing the 
Bishop. It would have been better if Mr. Hunt had distinctl 
mentioned, with date and reference, the statute of Henry VIII. whi 
declared the Dean and Chapter of Wells to be the entire and sole 
chapter of the Bishopric. Perhaps the chief fault throughout is a 
want of salient points (which, however, it is no doubt not easy to 
supply, or rather to create); but the narrative flows on pleasantly, 
and the author has been skilful in choosing incidents likely to 
interest his readers and in giving a good idea of the life of the 
Church. He takes pains to explain many matters upon which 
peopie in general are hazy—such as the distinction between 
seculars and regulars, the organization of the chapter and of the 
monasteries, the details of divcesan administration and of eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction, the mode of conducting service, the changes 
brought about by the Reformation, and so forth. There is an 
interesting extract from a letter issued by Bishop Ralph in 1349, 
when the ik Death was raging, and many perished unshriven for 
lack of priests. In such straits, the Bishop rules, confession to a lay- 
men, or even to a woman, is to be accounted profitable unto salvation. 
This reminds us of Joinville receiving the hurried confession of a 
brother Orusader in a moment of imminent peril of death at the 
hands of the Infidels. To return to our author, another interesting 
and hitherto unpublished letter is given at length in an appendix. 
It is the report of an agent employed about 1536 by Thomas 
Cromwell and Lord Audley to tempt the Abbot of Athelney into 
voluntarily surrendering his crepes F The Abbot was Bo t 
over with a pension of Sol. a year, and thus ingloriously fell King 
Alfred's foundation of Athelney. The Abbot of Glastonbury was, 
as is well known, of firmer mould, and his refusal to surrender 
| brought him to the gallows, The memory of his hard fate lin- 
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gered long in the hearts of the Somerset folk, and a century later, | study of Japanese pictorial art. Hitherto the subject, delightful 
when “ the Church was again in the hands of robbers,” the ballad? as it is, has heen but imperfectly known and partially understood. 


singers uttered their protest in the doggerel lines :— 
*Tis an ominous thing how this church is abused, 
‘ Remember how poor Abbot Whitting was used. 

The account of the troubles of the Royalist clergy of the diocese 
during the Civil Wars may be recommended to the notice of those 
‘who believe that the Puritans had a monopoly of suffering. The 
Dean, Dr. Raleigh, was not only a conspicuous sufferer himself, 
but the innocent and unconscious cause of suffering to another 
man, Standish, a priest-vicar of Wells, who, for the offence of 
reading the Church Service over Raleigh’s body, was imprisoned, 
and, in Walker's words, “kept in Custody till the very Hour of 
his Death.” It is, or was, the fashion to decry the authority of 
Walker's Sufferings of the Clergy; but Mr. Hunt tells us that 
“the papers of Curll, the sequestration for the hundred of Catash, 
tend, as far as they go, to show that Walker's record is true.” 
The whole number of beqecetered Royalist clergy in the diocese 
seems to have been a hundred and seven. In the next chapter 
the times have changed, and we read of the sufferings of the Non- 
conformist ministers, of whom Alleine of Taunton is the best 
known. The number of ministers in the diocese who were ejected 
in 1662 for refusing to comply with the Act of Uniformity is put 
at about eighty. Mr. Hunt writes throughout in a spirit 
of fairness, which is especially exemplified both in his 
treatment of the alternate persecutions of Puritans by Royalists 
and of Royalists by Puritans, and also, later on, in his dealing 
with the Methodist movement. The good work done by Hannah 
and Patty More in the Mendip district receives a warmly appreci- 
ative notice. ‘Hannah More was not of the Methodist, but of 
the aristocratic Evangelical school. She allowed of no extempore 
a at her Sunday evening classes. “ Vulgar people,” she said, 
with all the decision of one who had been in the best society, 
will be vulgar in their religion.” 

The most exciting episode in the history of the diocese is the 
Duke of Monmouth’s rebellion, with which, or rather with its 
suppression, are connected the names of two of the Somerset 
Bishops, Peter Mews, who was translated in 1684 to Winchester, 
and his successor at Wells, the saintly Ken, Macaulay has told 
how Bishop Mews, an old Cavalier, accompanied the King’s forces 
to Sedgemoor, and at a critical moment gave his coach-horses for 
the purpose of bringing up the guns, Mr, Hunt's story 
attributes to him a more active part in the battle:—“It 
is said that he showed the gunners how to plant the guns 
so as to fire saltire-ways, and thus do more execution among the 
ranks of his former flock.” As a set-off he appears, after the 
battle, to have made a vigorous protest against the misguided 
members of his former flock being summarily hanged without 
trial. The credit of this remonstrance has often been ascribed to 
the absent Ken, who, as Mr. Hunt remarks, “ needs no praise that 
belongs to another.” It was at a later stage, when the work of 
slaughter had been handed over from the mili to the civil 
authority in the person of Jeffreys, that Ken ed in vain for 
mercy. The good Bishop, who is now perhaps most widely 
remembered as the author of the “ Morning and Evening Hymns,” 
may be regarded as a sort of modern — saint of Somerset ; 
and Mr. Hunt appropriately winds up his history with the men- 
tion of the commemorative festival which, at the time of writing, 
was about to be held at Wellsin honour of Ken. Without relying 

n the mythical glory conferred by the legendary presence of 

t. Joseph of Arimathea, the Somerset diocese has sufficient cause 

for pride in being able to claim one of the most commanding 

characters of our early history, Dunstan of Glastonbury, and the 

most noble and loveable figure among the “Seven Bishops,” Ken 
of Bath and Wells, 


MR. ANDERSON’S CATALOGUE.* 


Ms ANDERSON’S Catalogue—of the great collection of 
Japanese and Chinese pictures which some few years back 
‘was purchased from him for the Department of Prints and Draw- 
has been long upon the way. It has at last been printed 

y order of the Trustees,” and with its publication there is 
begun, as it a to us, a new era in the study of Japanese 
pictorial art. . Colvin does it less than justice when he says 
of it (in his rg? note) that it has been “compiled with the 
help of the best native and other authorities,” and that it “ both 
furnishes the necessary guidance for the study of the collection 
and contains the most complete account which at present exists of 
the general history of the subject.” That it is a compilation is 
tne enough; but it is one of an altogether exceptional order. 
. Anderson’s command of his material is distinguished not only 
-by completeness, but by intelligence as well. His work is masterly 
in roy and masterly in execution. His facts are both thoroughly 
digested and admirably arranged ; his story of the developments 
of art, from its remote beginnings in the India of Alexander the 
Great to its final development at the hands of men like Yo-sai 
and Bunrin, is full of detail, yet is clearness itself; his analysis of 
the innumerable traditions of motive which have been founts of 
pas yonear 2 for the artists of ten centuries, at least, is searching 
profound enough to add a world of novel interests to the 


.* Descriptive and Historical Catalogue of a Collection of Japanese and 
Chinese Paintings in the British Museum. By William Anderson, F.R.C.S. 
London : Longmans; B. Quaritch ; Triibner & Co. 


Henceforth there can be little excuse for imperfect knowledge or 
partial apprehension. Mr. Anderson has provided what is prac- 
tically a royal road to learning. He has created a collection 
which, though, as he says, it “ must only be regarded as a nucleus 
to which it is ho additions will hereafter be made,” is 
yet in some directions complete enough to be representative, and, 
the of such as Mr. has placed at 
my dis is wealth of learning in the Japanese , a 
and literature with a liberality which can be 
acknowledged "—Mr. Franks, Professor Douglas, the Rev. Bunyia 
Nanjio, and other native experts, he has produced the present 
work, which, studied in connexion with Pictorial sO 
Japan (its unofficial complement) and with the collection itsel 
will enable us to be and do for ourselves. 

The plan of the Catalogue, which is a stately octavo of some 
five or six hundred pages, is simplicity itself. It starts, like the 
Pictorial Arts, with a sketch of the early history of Japanese 
pictorial art; its legendary beginnings under the Chinese Nan-rii, 
who seems to have really existed, and “ his bog! a Korean 
= sary Wani”; its introduction (from India, vid China and 

orea) as the handmaid of the Buddhistic faith in the sixth 
century ; its development on Chinese and Korean models and in 
— of Chinese, Korean, and Buddhist ideals during three 

undred years; and its final evolution, in the reign of the 
Emperor Seiwa (850-859), at the hands of Kosé no Kanaoka, 
the first and one of the greatest of all the painters of Japan; 
with a description quoted from Mr. Fenollosa of the three 
surviving examples of the master (“ absolutely,” Mr. Fenollosa 
thinks, “ the most stupendous paintings from a native brush”), 
and a list of thirty-six of his descendants, from his son Soken 
down to a certain Echigo Higen, in whom, some time in the 
fifteenth century, his line became extinct. This is followed 
by a critical and historical account of the Buddhist Schoo 
which, practically beginning in the India of King As’éka, pa: 
into China in the reign of the Emperor Ming Ti (a.p. 65); 
was maintained therein by Indian missionaries and native artists 
during the next five or six centuries; was transported with the 
faith it served into Korea; and departed thence to make, under 
the Mikado Kimmei, the conquest of Japan, where it was pre- 
sently naturalized, and where its primitive traditions are still 
in some sort living influences, after a sway of close upon twelve 
hundred years. Mr. Anderson sketches briefly, but sufficiently, 
the three periods, or phases, through which the school has passed 
—the first, which lasted four centuries, of education and experi- 
ment ; the second, also of four centuries, when it became subject 
to the influence of Kanaoka and his pupils, and after them of the 
lights of the Yamato Academy ; and the third and last, which is 
existing even now, and which had its beginnings in the practice 
and the inspiration of Ché Densu, the Japanese ico, w 
died in 1476. He gives us chronological lists down to the end of 
the fifteenth century of forty-three among the greater masters; 
passes on to a disquisition on the characteristics of the Butsu-yé, 
or religious picture—the colouring, the drawing, the painting, 
the mounting and framing ; concludes with a careful and elaborate 
analysis of certain of the more popular motives of the religious 
painter; and then, having told us all he can, proceeds to work 
out a dated and descriptive catalogue of the hundred and forty- 
eight examples of which the Buddhist part of the Museum collec- 
tion is composed, pausing, when occasion offers, to relate particular 
legends and descant y~ particular myths; so that, by the time 
we have come to the last picture in the group, we have learned 
a vast deal about the peculiarities of the Buddhist School and 
almost as much about the several forms of belief—Taois 
Buddhist, Shintoist—in obedience to which the religious artists o: 
Japan have worked. The seven other schools of Japanese art— 
the Yamato-Tosa, the Chinese, the Sesshii, the Kano, the 
Popular, the Shijé (or Naturalistic), and the Ganku—are treated 
of in succession, on the same lines and with equal fulness and 
particularity, through all the three thousand five hundred numbers 
of the catalogue. Then comes a capital little essay on Chinese 
art, and a list of the same pattern with the others of the hundred 
and twelve pictures which constitute the Chinese section; with a 
note on Korean art and descriptions of the Korean pictures, which 
are the only ones at present included in the collection; and with 
acomplete index of proper names, a supplementary index, some 
sixty columns long, with Chinese characters, to the names of the 
principal artists referred to in the Catalogue, and a large selection 
of signatures and seals—among them those of Tanyu, Motonobu, 
Meiché, Okio, Kérin, Hanabusa Itché, Shiai bun, and g number 
of illustrious artists besides, Nothing is omitted that serve 
the student; and if, when he has reached the end, he knows his 
subject ill, it is not the author's fault, but his own. 

A special excellence of the Catalogue will be found to consist in 
the author's analysis of motives. Hitherto the principal attmaction 
in Japanese pictorial art has been, it is scarcg-too much to sey, its 
admirable decorative quality. It has been primarily esteeméd, as 
good art must and should be, not because it appealed in any*wa 
whatever to the understanding, but solely and simply hecauge it 

leased the eye. It is true that in many of the sketches of 
okusai and other artists of the Ukiyo-yé Ria there is a certain 
human interest ; they. show us the Japanese at work and at play; 
they picture scenes of pen peu life as it is lived in the shadow. of 
the Peerless Mountain, that with a simple directness of vision 
and of presentation which there is no misapprehending. But of 
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the great mass of Japanese pictorial art it may safely be said that 
in intention it is nothing if not literary. It is decorative, if you 
will; it is quaint, fantastic, personal, anything you please ; but it 
is pre-eminently an art of illustration, a running commentary in 
design on the history, the religion, the legends, the folk-lore, the 
romances of the people in whose midst and in reference to whose 
needs it has been develo To understand it without some 
knowledge of the sources from which it has derived the multiform 
and complex inspiration which is its life is merely im 
sible to man; and such knowledge it has been difficult to obtain. 
This Mr. Anderson has recognized; and it has been his care to make 
his Catalogue not only a history of painting in Japan, but a com- 
pendium of pictorial motives, a mine of legend and tradition of 
every sort—religious, historical, romantic,literary. His treatment of 
the material of the Butsu-yé may serve as a type of his achieve- 
ment in this direction; it is an example of the thoroughness with 
which he works, and it finds its parallel whenever he comes to 
deal with the inspiration of a particular academy. With the 
common run of Buddhistic themes he premises that his readers 
may be familiar ; but there are “ certain categories of supernatural 
beings . . . . which can only be studied in their relation to art 
from sources not comprised in sacred literature,” and of these he 
elects to give a full, true, and particular account. First in order 
come the Shichi-fuku-jin; or Seven Gods of Good Fortune. These, 
the intellectual foreigner will tell you, are Fuku-roku-jiu, the 
tall-headed, the brained, god of wisdom and of long life; 
Daikoku of the rice bales, the author of worldly prosperity; 
Ebisu the divine fisherman, who looks after the interests of the 
deserving poor; Hotei of the wallet and the heroic stomach, who 
is the friend of all children and the type of simple contentment ; 
Bishamon, the Japanese Mars; the lutanist Benten, mother of 
fifteen sons, and patroness of matrimonial bliss; and Ju-ré-jin, the 
Divine Student, the guardian of all them that ply their book with 
diligence, and are fortunate in competitive examinations. The 
idea is excellent; the series of ascriptions has a felicitous com- 

leteness about it that makes it peculiarly acceptable to the exact 
Western mind. Mr. Anderson shows, however, that the powers 
and duties here allotted to the several members of the Shichi-fuku- 
jin are dreamed of not at all—or only with extreme vagueness— 

y the ordinary Japanese, while his scientific brother assigns so 
many capacities to certain among the Seven and takes so little 
account of others that “ the foreign investigator finds himself re- 
warded for his pains by little more than the collapse of his former 
plausible inferences.” Thus much determined, he proceeds to 
teach us who and what they really are; what is their lineage, 
and what their function; the nature of their endowment, “the 
importance of their office, the style and significance of their 
attributes, the effect of their metamorphoses, their relation to 
each other and to the several hierarchies—Brahmanic, Taoist, 
Shintoist, and Buddhistic—from which they derive their being ; 
and when he has done we feel that the Shichi-fuku-jin are as 
well known to us as we want them to be. The Sixteen Arhats, 
with the Dragon and Tiger which are the attributes of the 
two called Bhadra and Panthaka, are figured and described in 
likewise, but with a novel glory in the shape of a fourfold crown 
of names—as pronounced in Japanese, as written in the Butsu Zé 
Dzu-i, as pronounced in Pekin, and as expressed in Sanskrit. Then 
comes the turn of the five orders of Rishis, some sixty of which 
are identified and named, with a short digression concerning 
Demons; and so, after dissertations on S’ikyamuni himself, on 
Amitaibha, and on his rival the mysterious Bédissattva, Kwanyin, 
we come to an end of preliminaries, and are launched upon the 
Catalogue proper, and the multifarious information which is stored 
in the notes therein contained. 

It remains to add that the illustrations, ae Pe in number, 
are, with a single exception—the landscape by Shiwogawa Bunrin, 
which is badly produced, and, being useless, were better away— 
well chosen and serviceable in the highest d They include 
authoritative representations of the Shichi-fuku-jin, the Fifteen 
Sons of Benten, the Sixteen Arhats, a large selection of Rishis and 
Sages, the Twelve Déva Kings, the Twenty-four Paragons of Filial 
Piety, certain specimens of mythical pom Paty a couple of ghosts 
) od Hokusai), and the Signs of the Zodiac, as figured in the 

utsu Zo Dzu-t, They make a good feature in a very admirable 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


OT many numbers of M. Jouaust’s charming little series 

of Les Petits Chefs-d'euvre have taken place in it with 
better right than the letters to Mme. de Ovi By (1) of the Prants 
de Leen, as Dr. M‘ Taggart has it. Nor could they well have had a 
better introducer than M. de Lescure, who knows the French 
literature of the last quarter of the eighteenth century better than 
any living man. True, the Prince de Ligne was not a French- 
man ; but, as his editor justly remarks, he was even as Anthony 
Hamilton was in the seventeenth and Heine in the nineteenth— 
the most French of non-Frenchmen—indeed, as we should say, 
though M. de Lescure could hardly be expected to say it or think 
it, he united, like these two famous persons, all the best points of 
what used to be regarded as tha French idi with free- 
dom from its defects and with other merits which it had not 
and still less now has. These letters make but a little volume. 


(a) Lettres du Prince de Ligne la 


tune préface par M, de Lescure. Paris: Libeaitio des Bibliophilea 


They were addressed to Mme. de Coigny, belle of the last Court 
of the Ancien Régime, mother of the unfortunate Duchess of 
Choiseul-Praslin, and author of the saying that she would never 
have a lover because “ce serait abdiquer.” They were written 
(in 1787 and on the very eve of the Revolution) while the 
writer was accompanying “ Catherine le Grand,” as he calls 
her, with his usual mixture of raillery and affection, down the 
Dnieper and across Southern Russia on the famous voyage to 
her newly acquired dominions of the Crimea, which she made 
partly in company with Joseph of Austria, wittiest and least con- 
ventional of all Emperors, The Prince de Ligne was worthy of 
such company, as, we are glad to find, was Fitzherbert, the English 
representative. He (the Prince, not Fitzherbert) seems to have oc- 
casionally “ sat upon” the Ozarina without exciting any ill oo ~ 
in that good fellow of not quite immaculate character. Her 
Majesty's verses, which were the result of a whole afternoon’s 
study, deserve quoting, and readers will agree with the Prince that 
it was a great e that she never finished them. They run:— 
Sur le sopha du khan, sur des coussins bourrés, 
Dans un kiosque d’or, de grilles entourés. 

But what it was that happened on the Khan's sofa no man will 
now know any more than if his name had been Kubla. The fun 
of the thing is that the lines are very unlike contemporary 
French verse, and quite redolent of 1830. At another time 
Catherine confided to the Prince and Joseph that rather than give 
up thirteen provinces like George IIT. she would have blown her 
brains out—the which we do verily believe. Indeed, the effect of 
reading these letters can only be to make an intelligent person 
think even more leniently than before of this Semiramis of the 
North. She certainly had no morals; but then it is so easy to 
have no manners as well as no morals. She seems to have pre- 
sented the Prince with a Tartarian estate, whence he writes an 
extremely philosophical and Panglossian letter, concluding that all 
is for the best in this best of all possible worlds, where a good tra- 
velling prince actually picks up landed property as he In 
short, the whole book—it is not a large whole—is full of that quiet, 
humorous eupepticism which the rise of democracy seems, alas! to 
have killed for ever. We have much richer millionaires than the 
Prince de Ligne; but they are not eupeptic at all. 

The latest volume of M. Delagrave’s (2) popular science manuals 
has nothing in common with the somewhat numerous books and 
papers (the latest of which was Dr. J. W. Warter’s posthumous 
Old Shropshire Oak, published the other day) connecting the his- 
tory of a place or country with the life of a tree. After a short 
narrative preface it is purely botanical, An appendix on Le 
Chien is perhaps a little de trop. Chéne and Chien immediately 
following one another have rather too much of the air of encyclo- 
peedia articles. 

Count Tolstoi is just at present a “popular author,” and we 
may have something to say of his work generally before long. 
Meanwhile we may chronicle the translation of certain of iis 
tales(3). M. Barbey d’Aurévilly, always original, or at least 
aiming at originality, has in a preface drawn a parallel contrast 
between Za cite d Adam and Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures, 
Certainly they are different enough; and, if Douglas Jerrold’s 
book might shock French taste, Mme. Ange Bénigne’s (4) may 
certainly seem not quite according to English. But there is very 
little harm in it, and a good deal that is decidedly pleasant to 
those aged persons who have lost the faculty of being shocked at 
what is not really shocking and who retain fully that of being 
amused at what is really amusing. We cannot s quite so 
well of M. Malic’s book (5), which is less witty and more risky, 
But even here there is nothing very dreadful, and there is occa- 
sionally something funny. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


of as a winter resort for 
invalids are agreea isplayed in Oranges and Alligators, 

Miss Iza Duffus Hardy (Ward & Downey). ‘Touched with beige. 
ness and point, these sketches succeed where more elaborate de- 
scription sometimes fails, though they profess to be nothing more 
than the daily jottings of the author made on the spot. Life on 
the shores o e Maitland, the central district of the orange 
plantations of Florida, must be delightfully idyllic to any one not 
actively concerned in the great local industry, both climate and 
scenery proving excellent restorative agents to the wanderer in 
search of health. The planter, however, has his trials, and these 
are occasionally the more severe because wholly beyond kis control, 
Frost may introduce discord into the garden of the Hesperides, 
and dull the poet's “golden lamps in a green night.” Mo the 
anxious planter life is a but a peaceful existence in a 
golden clime, or a dream of magnolias and moonlight, whatever 
it may be to the unbarassed visitor. The author's interesting 
account of the “cold wave” that swept through Florida last 
January’ is a passing cloud in the sunny record of her winter 
sojourn. The coming of the frost was telegraphed from Wash- 
ington, and in a brief space the oranges were frozen on the trees, 
and bananas, lemons, fosves, and other delicate trees were mostly 
killed to the roots. Happily the damage to the orange crop was 


(2) Les mémoires d'un chéne, Par A. Mangin, Paris: Delagrave. 

(3) A la recherche du bonheur. Par le Comte Léon Tolstoi. Traduit 
par M. Halpérine. Paris: Perrin. 
(4) La céte d’Adam. Par Ange Bénigne. Paris: Ollendorff, 
(5) Amour, Amour! Par J, Malic, Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
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less than it might have been if the frost had come later. The 
situation was tersely described by the planter who observed 
“there was no sap fooling about in our upper branches.” The 
leading characteristics of scenery and social conditions are broad] 
presented in Oranges and Alligators, without the fatiguing detail 
that is the bane of many books of travel. 

Given the requisite bias and capacity in the young impression- 
able reader, there is the making of an entomologist in Mr. Butler's 
Pond Life: Insects (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) The educational 
opportunities of the student in these days contrast curiously with 

ose of the naturalist whose youthful studies date fifty years 
back. And yet we continue to hear the despairing sentimentalist 
complain that the ample stores of knowledge are closed to the 
multitude. The truth is, there is great danger to the young 
student in the abundance of guides, many of which are full of 
surplusage, and absolutely no fear that he may starve for lack of 
cheap books and free museums. Mr. Butler’s volume is an 
admirable addition to the excellent series of shilling handbooks 
known as the “The Young Collector,” which treat of the 
obscurer forms of animal and vegetable life. Sound in exposition 
and excellent in method, this little book is just the right com- 
panion for the naturalist on his rambles; and a very ungrateful 
yung collector he must be who is not instructed and delighted by 

r. Butler’s account of the metamorphoses of insects in all phases 
of their aérial and aqueous existence. ‘he woodcuts are numerous 


and good. 

Mr. Mark Kershaw's Colonial Facts and Fictions (Chatto & 
Windus) is a humorist’s view of life in Australia and New 
Zealand. Facts and fictions are blended in the traveller's experi- 
ences with amusing audacity. The humour of Mr. Kershaw’s 
stories is decidedly American in quality. Some of these are fresh 
er good ; others are the worse for circulation, though all are well 
told. 

From the pages of the Springfield Republican Mr. Charles 
Goodrich Whiting has vollocred genre of brief sketches in 

rose and verse, entitled The Saunterer (Boston: Ticknor & Co.) 

hese are meditative or descriptive notes of nature in New 
England, as illustrated during the four seasons of the year, and 
form a commentary rather than a chronicle. The arrival and 
departure of birds, the vicissitudes of climate, the ever-changin 
aspects of landscape, the poetic and homely association of wild 
flowers, area few of the themes lightly and agreeably handled by 
Mr. Whiting. 

“ A Little Girl of Eleven” must have found time hang heavily 
on her hands when she undertook to write her Views of English 
Society (Field & Tuer). Her revelations of her own domestic 
circle and of the harmless conventions and palpable insincerities of 
the society about her are less likely to flutter the peace of other 
little girls’ mammas than to move them to sigh for the stern dis- 
cipline of children inculcated by Mrs. Hannah More. While 
there is nothing in these satirical sketches of an enfant terrible 
that is beyond the keen vision of an observing child, there is a 
good deal in their literary expression that suggests the editorial 
supervision of an experienced hand. The question of good faith 
is further strengthened by the entertaining account of the young 
author's interviews with publishers, to one of whom she offers the 
savings of her weekly pocket allowance as an earnest of her 
ability to pay the printers’ bill. The liveliest satire in the volume 
is expended on the horrors of a juvenile party and the dreary 
pleasantries of a wedding. In both of these sketches the views ot 
social pleasures are set forth with charming frankness and 
persuasive conviction. Altogether, the little girl is not un- 
amusing, so long as she does not pose as a saviour of society. 

Mr. Ernest Rhys edits Shelley’s Essays and Letters tor the 
“Camelot Classics” (Walter Scott). The editorial estimate of 
the literary quality of the poet's prose is discriminating on the 
whole, especially as regards the biographical value of the Letters. 
The editor’s references to this matter are full of good sense and 

int. 
the same publisher we receive a selection from Spenser, 
edited by the Hon. Roden Noel, which may find popular 
acceptation in the series of ‘‘ Canterbury Poets,” but can hardly 

lease genuine lovers of poetry. We cannot agree with Mr. Roden 

oel that Spenserian selections are “eminently desirable.” It 
were far better to print the Fucrie Queene intact and the remain- 
ing poems in a second volume. The treatment of the Shepherd's 
Calendar in the present volume is most lamentable. Leigh 
Hunt, it is true, made a selection from Spenser, but his excerpts 
from the Faerie Queene accorded with a specilic artistic plan, and 
illustrated an ingenious speculation, Mr, Roden Noel is without 
this excuse. 

The growth of the Kindergarten system in England in the last four- 
teen years has probably created a p ntcnte for books that illustrate 
the working of the system. Teachers will find plenty of interesting 
material, both practical and theoretical, in Miss Elizabeth Peabody's 
Lectures to Kindergartners (Boston: Heath), Of the ideal nursery 
and Kindergarten, of educational discipline and moral training, the 
author writes with the conviction and force that come of 


experience. 

Rosin. Rapbael Tuck & Co. have sent us some collections of 
relief heads and figures (Popular Types, Races of Mankind, 
Soldiers in uniform, &c.), neatly drawn and brightly coloured, 
which will come in excellently for screens, scrap-books, and 
similar purposes. 

Mr. J. H. Round has printed for private circulation an interest- 
ing account of St. IHelen’s Chapel, Colchester, dealing with its his- 


tory and archeology. For three centuries prior to Mr. Butterfield’s 
restoration this venerable building has experienced some base usage 
and curious vicissitudes. The photograph of its present condition 
gives almost an impression of a new building when compared with 
another dr taken before restoration. 

alley of Teetotum Trees (Sampson Low & Co.) is one of 
half-a- dozen and sketches, by Mr. Phil Robinson, which gives 
its name to a small volume belonging to the “ Indian Garden 
Series.” The greater part of its contents is mere padding, 
and better fitted for the columns of the Field than for less 
ephemeral publication. The account of the Zoological Gardens 
by night travels over the whole field of natural history, and gives 
us a little-known, though by no means novel, aspect of many 
familiar objects. The story which supplies the title of the book 
scarcely requires the supplemen title of “a Mendacity” to 
inform us that it is not written in sober earnest. Like most 
mendacities, it contains a grain of truth, being suggested by 
and founded on Darwin's volume on the Circumnutation of Plants. 
It purports to give an account of the discovery of a valley in the 
interior of Brazil in which the trees and plants gyrated and danced 
with a perfect fury of rotation, culminating in their. destruction, 
and very nearly that of their discoverer, by a volcanic eruption. 
The rest of the book is scarcely worth notice. 

We have received the Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute, 
1885-6 (Sampson Low & Co.); the Journal of the Royal United 
Service Institution (Mitchell & Co.); and the second part of 
Vol. VI. of Collections for a History of Staffordshire, edited by 
William Salt, Archzological Society (Harrison & Sons), com- 
prising catalogues of muniments, registers, and MS. books belong- 
ing to the Dean and Chapter of Lichtield, compiled by the Rev. 
J. Charles Cox, LL.D. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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